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THE THREE WAYS. I. EDITORIAL NOTE. 


MATERIALISM and Transcendentalism are terms not usually associated 
with Sociology. Yet, it is to the founder of Sociology, that we owe 
a clearing up of the confusion that has made the controversy of 
materialism and transcendentalism a stricken field in the history of 
thought. Auguste Comte, nearly a century ago, proposed for this 
couple of complementary terms, a usage which, having, as yet, failed 
to get incorporated into the phraseology of philosophy, is naturally 
still foreign to common speech. Comte’s proposal follows simply, 
almost inevitably, from his view of science as a rounded system of 
verified knowledge. Given the conception of science as a unity 
composed of three ordered fields, rising in sequence from: (a) the 
physical or material plane; through (4) the organic or vital, to ; 
(c) the social and human plane, certain results follow, as it were, from 
inspection. The field of physical science underlies and supports the 
vital field, and through that intermediacy, the human field also. Thus 
there arises a legitimate materialism which discerns, in the mode of 
science, the determinant action of the physical or material world upon 
the world of life, and thereby upon man’s sensations, experiences, 
feelings, imagery, thought, emotion. Similarly arises a legitimate 
transcendentalism which, in like scientific fashion, traces the purposeful 
reaction of man, directing to preconceived ends, the activities of life 
upon the physical or material world. 


READ the message of science from Nature to Man and we are material- 
ists all the way. Re-read it in the reverse order, and then, according 
to the fulness and opulence of our interpretation, we are transcendent- 
alists all the way. Here then are two correlative formule for the 
alternate reading of science, ascending and descending between 
foundation and summit, whereby its whole notation may be brought 
into play. But the tendency to emphasise one of these complementary 
readings, and even stop short of the other, is not confined to science. 


“IN literature and philosophy, myth and religion, there have ever 
been presented two predominant theories of man and his deeds. 
The one view sees him bowed before inexorable fate, submissive to 
impassive Gods ; the other shows him overthrowing Titans, achieving 
heroic labours. Religious sects have been wont to erect one or the 
other view into dogma, and stand immutable thereon. Philosophers 
have generalised one view as Determinism, the other as Libertarianism ; 
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and have disputed interminably as to which is the only true doctrine. 
But each view falls simply and inevitably into its place in the duplicate 
formula. On the one hand is the determination of life by circum- 
stance and on the other the re-domination of circumstance by 
life. Again, observe how writers of romance and their works 
arrange themselves as predominantly on one side or the other. 
Witness Scott or Fielding, with the novel primarily of circumstance 
on the one side, and Richardson or Jane Austen, with the novel of 
character on the other. In childhood we read impartially Robinson 
and Pilgrim by turns, for life was then in active progress. Only with 
the fixation of maturity do we settle down to an insistence on one view, 
an under-valuation of the other, and so dispute as to which is true, 
on the jejune assumption of mutual exclusiveness. Thus educationists 
have tended to over-emphasise the importance of nurture, as too many 
eugenists now do those of nature. Modern evolution theories have for 
the most part but renewed the old quarrel in their particular terms, and 
have disputed between ‘ Luck’ and ‘ Cunning’; one harshly insisting 
on ‘ the All-Sufficiency of Natural Selection’; another on subjective 
uplifts left too indefinite. But the alternative readings of the scientific 
sequence, as now materialist and again transcendentalist, shows all 
these contrasted schools as but respectively emphasising and elaborat- 
ing the more objective and the more subjective sides of life, individual 
and social. It recognises as ‘a legitimate materialism,’ a standpoint 
from which the parallelism of vital and social, of material and mental 
processes not only may, but must, be stated in determinist language. 
Yet the reciprocal conception, the idealistic view and philosophy, is 
equally demanded and recognised ; indeed, no less explicitly set forth 
by the complemental formula, that of a ‘ legitimate transcendental- 
ism.’ As we progress in the every-day world by steps with alternate 
feet, so with this higher progress. It is through the every-day world, 
too, and this seen with fresh and freshening eyes of naturalistic realism ; 
yet also with fresh insight and freshening hope, even faith as well, of 
idealistic renewal. And it is after all by these elements that biologist 
and sociologist alike must measure the unending ascent of evolution.’* 


To pass from these generalities to particular instances, we print below 
three illustrative examples. Two of them show how a more or less 
unconscious bias, with consequent overweighting of the materialist 
or transcendalist factor, tends to deflect thought that is professedly 
scientific or philosophical. The first of our three examples is con- 
cerned with applications of science to agricultural development in 
Soviet Russia. The observations are reported by Mr. Gardner, 
lecturer in an English College of Agriculture, who recently made a 
tour of investigation in Russia. Mr. Gardner shows a picture of 
scientific endeavours towards rural development, systematic in 


“Tue Cominc Pouiry (Geddes and Branford), second edition, pp. 210-212. 
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character and lavish in expenditure. He leads us to suppose that 
under the Soviet regime, science is being applied in a very thorough- 
going way to the advancement of rural work and life. And he cites 
testimony of other English visitors notable in the scientific world, 
who have recently reported that Soviet Russia is embarked upon a 
course which holds promise of leadership in the theoretical research 
and the practical application of science. 

GRANTING all that Mr. Gardner and other learned visitors report as to 
the scientific endeavours of Soviet Russia, let us be clear as to what 
sort of science is being so assiduously studied, investigated and applied. 
That they mean physical science and (to a less extent) organic science 
is manifest from other evidence available. Ask what Soviet Russia 
is doing in the name of social science and tine answer is not in doubt. 
In this field three characteristic institutions have been set up and 
liberally endowed by the Soviet Government. They are the Com- 
munist Academy, the Institute of Marx and Engels, and the Institute 
of Red Professors. Moscow is the seat of all these three institutions. 
The title born by each of the triad makes it hardly necessary for the 
student of sociology to examine their declared aims in order to discover 
the purposes they are intended to serve. But a revealing extract from 
the constitution of the Communist Academy may be cited. The 
aims are declared to be the “ working over of problems of Marxism 
and Leninism, struggle with bourgeois and petty-bourgeois distortions 
of Marxism, struggle for strict observance of the viewpoint of dialectical 
materialism, both in social and in natural sciences and exposure of 
the remnants of idealism.” 

Note the phrase “ strict observance of the viewpoint of dialectical 
materialism, both in social and in natural science.” There manifestly 
is the keynote in the composition not only of the Communist Academy, 
but also of its two complementary foundations, the Institute of Red 
Professors and the Institute of Marx and Engels. 

A more frank affirmation of adherence to the doctrine of materialism 
could hardly be imagined. And the particular brand of materialism 
officially adopted by the Communist Academy, and, inferentially, by 
its two complementary institutes of social science is defined, it will be 
observed, by the epithet “ dialectical.” That is a significant adjective. 
It differentiates the materialism of the Communist Academy from the 
“legitimate materialism ” indispensable to a logic of science. It 
reveals, indeed, the source from which Soviet Russia has drawn its 
ideas of “ social science.” To profess a science which is “ dialectical,” 
if not precisely a contradiction in terms, is certainly to proclaim a 
heresy. A “ science ” that proceeds by dialectical method cuts itself 
off from the system of knowledge, which in the degree that it grows 
by ordered observation of facts, and their generalisation by verifiable 
hypothesis, claims and merits attachment to the scientific tradition. 
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True it is that the Communist Academy in the adoption of a dialectical 
method does but follow too much in the wake of most cultivators in 
the field of “ social science” as, at present, pursued throughout the 
Western world. By importing from philosophy the dialectical method, 
the bulk of sociological writers have perhaps hindered, as yet, the 
progress of their science, even more maybe than they have advanced it. 


Tuus the Soviet Government in its profession of scientific faith, 
instead of (as it, no doubt, imagines) making a radical departure, does 
but follow a current fashion of reversion in scientific procedure. Yet 
the comedy of the situation is not exhausted by this illusion of 
scientific advance. For if we enquire into the provenance of Com- 
munism, it is only by the bias of partisanship or inadequacy of research, 
that we can avoid classifying it as a type of dialectical trancendentalism. 
Underlying the method and informing the ideals of Marx’s Economic 
Determinism (the professed basis of Soviet Communism), conspicuous 
stands the philosophy of Hegel and Fichte, towering figures in the 
history of dialectical transcendentalism. No surprise therefore is 
excited in the student of paradox, when, investigating the aims of the 
Institute of Marx and Engels set up to supplement the work of the 
Red Academy, he finds the former charged with comprehensive 
collection and exhaustive study of the works of Hegel and Fichte. 


IN contrast to the transcendentalism of dialectical philosophy, and of 


much that passes current for sociology, there is the “ legitimate 


transcendentalism ” of science. And, to be sure, the contrast is not 
so sharp as the sheer logic of classification would affirm. ‘To become 
truly evolutionary, and therefore capable of practical application, the 
human and social ideals of dialectical transcendentalism need but the 
pruning hook and trenching tools of science, working in conjunction 
with the transformative leaven common to science and religion. 


THESE metaphors are perhaps not helpful. Precisely what science 
can do towards “ legitimising”’ the too abstract ideals, ideas and 
imagery of dialectical transcendentalism is a matter of cardinal import. 
It is a problem to which we have tried persistently to contribute in 
the SociotocicaL Review. And in commenting on the third of the 
illustrative examples printed below, we can but repeat, and condense 
into most generalised form, much previous writing. Meantime a 
few exegetical words must be said about the second. Dr. Mukerjee’s 
paper illustrates the transformation of Indian thought and religion 
under the impact of western civilisation. 


To see how this is so we must remember that the Nature-worship of 
ancient India, spiritualised by Brahminism and moralised by Buddhism, 
gradually became more metaphysical than religious in the hands of 
Indian thinkers, long before these were touched by modern European 
influences, A system of Ethics, with a metaphysical basis, still rooted 
deeply in the old nature-religion, thus grew up and flourished in India, 
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antecedent to that secularization of morals which accompanied the 
rise of science in Europe. In fact the repercussion of European upon 
Indian thought only became thoroughgoing after devastating sever- 
ances had split Western civilisation into watertight compartments, 
thereby frustrating its higher purposes. The divorce of art from 
industry, of philosophy from science, of ideals from reality, which 
have gone so far during recent times, towards the vulgarising, sophis- 
ticating and cynicising of the occidental mind, may be interpreted as 
the defects of our modern qualities. For all these disharmonies, 
though following upon a vast complexity of historic antecedents, may 
also be seen as the accompaniment of definite arrests in the forward 
march of science. In its modern growth science has suffered a series 
of breaks which have arrested its flowering in a culture and fruiting 
in a worship helpful towards purifying and ennobling the religious 
heritage of Western civilisation. For well nigh a couple of centuries 
the cutting edge of science failed to move beyond the mathematical 
and physical levels. Only in the nineteenth century was the field of 
life occupied, and even then but upon its lower planes, those of the 
plant and animal world. ‘The higher reaches of life, those of mind, 
morals and society, are still but slightly touched by the finger of science. 
These protracted arrests in the gathering, ordering and applying of 
verified knowledge in its movements from the material basis of life to 
its higher manifestations, have had unfortunate results. Illegitimate 
materialisms have been encouraged to proliferate vastly, and legitimate 
transcendentalisms have been discouraged, frustrated and sterilised. 
A widening gap thus cutting off the sanctities of religious tradition 
from the (scientifically) known potencies of life and its environment 
has invited a spate of political utopias, fantastic ideals and moral 
counsels of perfection. Examples will occur to everyone, but note 
in our present context the philosophic ideology of Hegel, the social 
idealism of Fichte, the ethical exhortations of oriental thinkers and 
their numerous offspring and allies in the West. Yet as at once 
reaching forward to the transcendentalism of a coming sociology and 
backwards to the materialism of an oriental nature-religion, Dr. 
Mukerjee’s paper is of notable interest and happy augury. 


IN the third of the series printed below we give a non-argumentative 
summary of Mr. Benton Mackaye’s book, THE New EXPLORATION : 
A PuiLosopHy oF REGIONAL PLANNING. This work, to be sure, is 
rather a deliberate movement towards the Third Way than an assured 
stepping of its actual path. The book illustrates rather the promise 
than the performance of that harmonious and palpitating interplay 
between the legitimate materialism and transcendentalism of science, 
which, when it becomes habitual with sociologists and psychologists 
will show the long-deferred Third Way towards an approximating 
achievement of life’s evolutionary ideals. Mr. Mackaye’s book, in 
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brief, is a reasoned and illustrated plea for throughgoing use of the 
Regional or Social Survey first for diagnosis of the historic and current 
ills which afflict Western Civilisation, and next for their consequent 
treatment in terms of Regional or Social Service. But we must be 
very sure that our Regional Survey is both adequate and systematic 
in using all the available resources, not only of the sciences that mani- 
festly lead to a legitimate materialism, but also of the newer sciences 
and the older eruditions that make possible and necessary the return 
movement of a legitimate transcendentalism. Of shortcomings in 
the latter reference Mr. Mackaye’s book displays an instance in his 
double use of the word environment. He uses it first to indicate the 
physical surroundings of life, and then by insidious and unqualified 
transition, to stand for such imponderables as the good, the true and 
the beautiful ensouled in living tradition and sought in practical 
endeavour. And into this duplicity of language there is apt to creep 
a crude materialism and a spurious transcendentalism which mask 
and distort the legitimate issues of science. It is therefore less a 
criticism of Mr. Mackaye’s admirable book, than a statement of 
requirements by all practitioners of the Survey Method, if they are 
to do their work well, to say that recourse must be had to a 
comprehensive equipment. The first of these requirements is a 
systematic application of all the essential sciences, first in that 
cosmic or determinist order which leads to a legitimate materialism, 
and next in that humanist or “ libertarian” order which yields a 
legitimate transcendentalism. But the systematic application of the 
essential sciences cannot be made unless there is available a relevant 
framework at once synthetic and classificatory for the observations 
and hypotheses of sociology. Manifestly also is needed an approxi- 
mate theory of the social heritage in its historic filiations and contemp- 
orary manifestations. And for control and direction of current 
tendencies towards betterment of place and people, we need an 
imaginative synthesis of art, science and religion for visioning the 
might-be in the here and now. If we could compose and co-ordinate 
into a viable technique all these instruments of research and factors 
of evolutionary advance, we should be well launched on the Third 
Way. That, to be sure, is a formidable undertaking that awaits 
attainment in the future development of sociology. But notable 
advances have already been made and the most convenient reference 
for their integrated presentment is to three papers by Professor 
Geddes in the SocrotocicaL REviEw, one called “A Proposed Co- 
ordination of the Social Sciences,” in the Review of January, 1924, 
and the others in those of January, 1927, and April, 1929, called 
respectively “The Charting of Life,” and “The Interpretation of 
Current Events.” Reference might also be made to books and 
papers mentioned in the advertisements of Leplay House Press in 
the current issue of the Review. 
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THE THREE WAYS 
_ THE WAY OF THE MATERIALIST: by H. W. Gardner. 


I. PRELIMINARIES. 


Ow1nG to the good services of some Esperantist friends, both English 
and Russian, I was so fortunate as to be granted, without delay, a 
visa to enter Russia, travelling from Stockholm via Tallim (formerly 
Reval) to Leningrad. I have no knowledge whatever of the Russian 
language and at first relied on Esperanto, which is becoming widely 
known throughout Russia. 


For the first three nights I stayed with an electrical worker who had 
travelled from Stockholm with me. During this time I was able to 
get some general impressions of Leningrad, to visit the famous Hermi- 
tage museum, to attend one or two clubs and cinemas, to eat at 
co-operative restaurants, and so on. On the third day another 
Esperantist friend conducted me to the All-Union Institute of Applied 
Botany and New Cultures where he introduced me to Professor 
Vavilov, the well-known agricultural botanist, who welcomed me warmly. 


At that time Professor Vaviloy was working day and night in his 
laboratory on the last stages of a new book, and, learning that the friend 
with whom I was staying intended to leave Leningrad that day, he at 
once offered me his rooms nearby for as long as I cared to remain 
in the town. It seemed to me extraordinary hospitality to offer to 
an unknown Englishman professing to be an agriculturist but without 
any letters of introduction to prove his bona-fides. However, it was 
typical of the generous treatment I was to receive during my all too 
short visit to Russia. 


BEsIDEs putting his flat at my disposal, the Professor asked one of 
his colleagues, Dr. Kol, head of the department dealing with the 
introduction of new plants, to be my guide. Dr. Kol had lived for 
several years in America, and therefore, like Professor Vavilov, was 
familiar with the English language: he acted as interpreter for over 
twelve hours daily during the next few days. 


II. AGricuLTURAL RESEARCH INSTITUTES. 


PROFESSOR VAVILOV is the head of (1) The State Institute of Experi- 
mental Agronomy ; (2) The All-Union Institute of Applied Botany 
and New Cultures. 


THE former is an old institute dating back under another name about 
thirty years. It is the central research establishment of the R.S.F.S.R., 
not of the whole Union (U.S.S.R.). Its work resembles that, say, of 
the School of Agriculture at Cambridge, but without its teaching side. 
There are departments of Soils, Chemistry, Soil Biology, Plant Diseases, 
Animal Nutrition, &c., also of Machinery and Fishery. Owing to 
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the growing importance attached to such scientific institutions under 
the Soviet regime it was becoming too cramped, and new buildings 
were being planned. Much valuable work was in progress, and I was 
particularly impressed with the thorough nature of the tests being 
conducted by the Machinery Section. Although the Fordson is the 
chief tractor in use in Russia (20,000 having been bought by the 
Soviet Government), the International Junior was spoken of very 
highly. (English tractors are not used, being too expensive.) As a 
result of their research work they are designing tractors specially 
suited to Russian conditions. 


Tue All-Union Institute of Applied Botany and New Cultures, the 
second institution under the control of Professor Vavilov, is of recent 
date. A few enthusiasts in 1923 urged on the Government the need 
for such an institute, and it was established in 1924. At first its 
revenue was about 50,000 roubles (£5,000), but its present budget 
is 1,300,000 roubles (£130,000) and is still growing. The objects of 
this new Institute are: (1) To organise a varietal census of all plants 
cultivated in Russia, and a systematic testing of the valuable varieties ; 
(2) The investigation of all existing cultivated plants as far as possible 
on a world scale, and the singling out of the most valuable forms for 
the purpose of introducing them into Russia; (3) The investigation 
of wild plants with a view to bringing new plants into cultivation ; 
(4) The synthesis of new varieties by means of hybridisation. 


IN the execution of these aims it seemed to me that the Institute 
symbolised the outlook of modern Russia. That outlook is essentially 
international—world wide—whether in the scientific, or literary, 
or political spheres. ‘The reason for that is largely geographical, but 
it is strengthened by the present political forms. The area of the 
U.S.S.R. is roughly 8 million square miles, and lies in one compact 
mass. It is equal to Canada, Australia, India, Burmah, New Zealand, 
and the British Isles put together. Such an enormous mass is more 
even than a continent. Within it there are areas with climatic con- 
ditions resembling those of every part of the world with the exception 
of the extreme tropical. 


ALREADY expeditions have been sent to a number of countries—to 
Abyssinia, Afghanistan, Persia, South America (Chili, Peru, Bolivia), 
and these have sent back to Russia specimens of all the cultivated 
plants for whatever purpose they are grown. ‘These plants are then 
tested in areas of homologous climatic conditions situated within the 
Soviet Union to see whether they give promise under Russian con- 
ditions. This work, however interesting and important, is at present 
secondary to that of the description and improvement of crops already 
grown. This side is dealt with in a number of sections, in each of 
which specialists are employed. For example, in the Wheat Section 
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twenty specialists are working: this department already has 20,000 
specimens of wheat, probably the finest collection in the whole world. 
Another section deals with oats, another with rye, another with 
legumes, another with herbage plants, another with horticultural 
plants. In each, the first aim is to collect from all over the world 
every variety of the particular plant, to describe it fully and to prepare 
monographs. 

PROMISING varieties of the different crops are sent out to stations in 
various parts of Russia (both European and Asiatic), and reports and 
specimens are centralised: these are dealt with botanically and 
chemically. The chemical analyses have shown that the climatic 
condition may have a great effect on the composition. Thus in the 
case of barley the same variety grown in different parts of Russia may 
show a difference between 6 and 15 in the percentage of protein in 
the grain. On the other hand, climate seems to have little effect on 
the content of oil in oil seeds. 


Tue work of the Institute is not confined to the collection, description, 
testing, and analysis of existing varieties of plants. There is also a 
Genetic Section. This is now established in the village formerly 
called Tsarkoje Selo, but now Djetskoje Selo (“ Infants’ Village,” 
from the number of children’s homes set up in the former palaces of 
the Royal Family). I was able to visit this in company of Dr. Kol, 
but the work was explained by Dr. Karpetchinko, who reminded me 
very much of Professor Vavilov both in his fluency in speaking 
English, and in his enthusiasm and energy. He showed me some 
most interesting crosses between the Cabbage and Radish by which 
an apparently new species was obtained. The seed pods of this were 
half radish-like, half cabbage: the number of chromosomes was 
doubled. This variety was sterile towards its parents but could be 
crossed with a variety of mustard obtained from Abyssinia. The 
offspring contains a triple number of chromosomes obtained equally 
from the three parents and the vegetative characters are visibly com- 
pounded from them. In another case where peas were being crossed 
the vegetative characters were not obviously influenced by the number 
of chromosomes. ‘The reverse work is being attempted, viz., to split 
up plants already of a multiploid nature. 

NgAR to the Genetic Laboratory is the building devoted to Plant 
Physiology. The chief investigations in progress were those dealing 
with the effect of length of day on the growth of plants, those dealing 
with root systems, the effect of germination temperature on subsequent 
growth, the resistance of plants to frost. For the pursuit of the latter 
investigations a large refrigeration apparatus was then being installed. 
ON the same estate (formerly owned by a Grand Duke, nephew of the 
Tsar and Queen Victoria), was a big field of perhaps 60 acres devoted 
to preliminary variety trials. 
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I was very much impressed, both here and at institutions subsequently 
visited, with the high quality of the apparatus installed. Much of it 
was by the best German manufacturers—Zeiss, Leitz, &c.—but some 
was being produced by State factories, and it was described to me as 
being up to first-class standard. 


In the two institutes under Professor Vavilov there are altogether 
just under goo employed, many, in all branches of the work, being 
women. At the time of my visit a number of these workers were away 
in various parts of Russia, but in spite of that every section was a hive 
of industry. 


BEING engaged myself not in research but in advisory and other 
educational work, I endeavoured both in Leningrad and elsewhere to 
find out what methods were being used to get the peasants to improve 
their agriculture. It will be realised that, since serfdom was not 
abolished even legally until 1861, and that actually of course it con- 
tinued long after (just as in Sierra Leone the conditions of slavery still 
continue although legally abolished this year), Russian Agriculture is 
very backward, comparable with Indian and not with English or 
German. For example, the three field system is the prevalent system 
in Russia, and the fields are very often still divided into the strips 
characteristic of manorial times. 


One big difficulty which has to be faced is that of illiteracy. In 
Tsarist Russia about 50 per cent. of the population was unable to read 
or write, but under the Department of Education this is rapidly being 
changed. (This high percentage of illiteracy in Tsarist Russia may 
be compared with the 70 per cent. illiteracy in the British Empire 
to-day, due mainly to the fact that 293 millions of people in India are 
unable to read or write.) 


Ili. AGRICULTURAL ORGANISATION. 


THE following methods of rural education and organisation are 
conspicuous : 


1. Agricultural Schools and Colleges. These will be mentioned 
later. 


Employment of Organisers. Altogether in Soviet Russia there 
are now over 17,000 agronomists corresponding to our organisers 
and assistant organisers. Most of them are members of a 
professional trade union with its district, state, and union bureaux. 
Of these agronomists about 50 per cent. have a higher education, 
the others a secondary education only. Their pay varies in the 
different republics of the Union, but some whom I met in Moscow 
were receiving about {110 per annum, to us a small salary but 
large for rural areas in Russia. 
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Milk Recording Societies. At the State Department of Agri- 
culture in Leningrad I was informed that whereas prior to the 
revolution there were only 13 societies in the Leningrad area, 
there are now 250. Further, they have now 2,000 cows com- 
peting in seven-day milking trials. 

Agricultural Shows. 1 was given one or two catalogues of 
these shows in which were particulars of the performances of 
the cows. Yields of 800 galls. are common and some of 1,000 
occur: butter fats also are very good, e.g., 3.8 per cent. over 
a whole year. 

Live Stock Improvement. Well-bred farm stock from all parts 
of the world are being introduced. (Some sheep had arrived 
from England the same morning that I visited the State Depart- 
ment.) Swiss cows were favoured and crosses between these 
and native cattle. ‘The English heavy breeds of horses were 
considered unsuitable, and a lighter Belgian breed was preferred. 
Rhode Island and Leghorn poultry were being introduced chiefly 
from America. Of pigs there was no question of the superiority 
of the Large White. 


Variety Trials. ‘Trials of varieties are well known in England, 
but in Russia they are proceeding on a scale which puts them 
into a different category. At Djetskoje Selo I had a long talk 
with the young scientific worker in charge of this work for the 
Leningrad area. Three years ago he started to get peasant 
correspondents in the villages who will test improved varieties of 
cereals, roots, &c., against local varieties. The first year he had 
300 correspondents, the second 3,000, the third (present year) 
6,000. The seed is grown on the State Farms, is put into bags 
and despatched direct to the peasant. Helped by the district 
agronomist he marks out plots of about 300 sq. yards (1/16 acre) 
in the case of cereals and less in the case of roots and compares 
the new varieties with the old. Reports are centralised, and in 
this way information is rapidly accumulating. Amongst the 
new productions being tested is the cross between rye and 
wheat : I was shown a sample of this. 

State Farms. Owing to the limited time at my disposal I was 
unable to visit any of these although facilities for doing so had 
been granted to me. In the Leningrad region there are 60, 
26 being managed by a central trust, the others belonging to 
particular institutions. The development of huge state farms is 
now being actively pushed on as an important part of Soviet policy. 
Development of Co-operative Societies. | Co-operation has 
developed at an enormous rate in Russia. Thus in the case of 
Consumers’ Co-operative Societies the rate of growth is shown 
by the following figures : 
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1897 - 300 Societies. 

1908 “ 2,700 * 

1914 oe 13,500 ” 

1917 es 20,000 ~ 

1924 ++ 25,000 ” 

1928 - 30,000 »» With 20 million 
shareholders. 


As an example of Producers’ Co-operative Societies those of 
Agricultural and Home Industries may be quoted : 
No. of Societies. Members Trade. 
19I4 35275 a wa 
1924 27,200 1,600,000 we 
1925 36,500 3,150,000 ~~ 
1927 46,210 7,995,000 £466 million. 


In the Moscow Peasants’ Home { saw a large relief “ map ” 
of the Moscow area showing all the villages and marking by 
models where electricity was installed, where there were village 
clubs, co-operative creameries, and so on. Figures were given 
of the Milk Co-operatives in the Moscow province : 


1g10 os 7 - 7 
1915 ‘'s ve 0 30 
1920 os “4s és 63 
1925 + oe amy QR 
1927 e 2 ++ 200 


Large Scale State Purchase of Machinery. 'The modernisation 
of agriculture cannot be accomplished without the use of up-to- 
date implements. Many of these are beyond the means of the 
peasant, and so must be purchased by co-operative groups or by 
the State. The Government of the Leningrad area, e.g., is 
budgeting this year for no less than {600,000 for machinery alone. 


Redistribution of the Land. As already mentioned, the three 
field system is still very widespread in Russia, peasants frequently 
holding small strips scattered over the three fields. ‘This renders 
almost impossible the use of modern machinery and the peasants 
are being encouraged to consolidate their holdings so that instead 
of having a number of strips in each of three fields they have one 
area in each of four fields. ‘This renders possible a four course 
system (and later a double four course). "The work of redistribu- 
tion is carried out by specially appointed surveyors. 


Development of Social Activities. A large number of clubs, 
provided principally for young people, have been established, 
and in the Leningrad area there is now almost one per village. 
They serve as the centre for disseminating information on 
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agricultural matters, for propaganda on sanitation, for the wiping 
out of illiteracy, for broadcast reception, &c. 


12. The Publication of Special Peasant Journals. These are pub- 
lished in the local languages, e.g., in “‘ White” Russia in four 
languages. I was informed that on the average the circulation 
amounts to 2 papers per 3 families. 


13. The Use of Broadcasting. ‘There are a large number of broad- 
casting stations in Russia, these, like the newspapers, using the 


local languages. 


14. The Use of Pictorial Posters. This is being developed to an 
enormous extent, and many of the posters I saw, e.g., those 
dealing with the menace of the rat, were particularly striking. 


5. Development of Electrification. One of the pet projects of Lenin 
was the rapid extension of the use of electricity. Already 
electrification is 800 per cent. of pre-war, but the Russians are 
far from satisfied. ‘The difficulty of securing foreign credits has 
hampered the execution of their plans, and often they have had 
to instal small generators where large ones would have been more 
efficient. In the Moscow province electrical power was available 


in 70 villages. 


1V. Town AND CouNTRY. 


Quite apart from the question of Socialism there is a tendency towards 
antagonism between town and country. How are the divergent 
interests of the worker and peasant to be reconciled and both be guided 
towards common purpose ? Before visiting Russia I had read some- 
thing of the efforts to establish bonds of help and sympathy between 
farm and factory, but I was without information how far these had 
succeeded and exactly how they were directed. I am still, of course, 
unable to say how far they have succeeded in their aims, but I was able 
to get a clearer idea of the methods used. Perhaps I cannot do better 
than take a couple of examples. In Leningrad I had two interviews 
with the Communist Organiser in charge of the Political Social Work 
of the two Research Institutions which I have described. In these 
there are altogether 893 people employed: of that number 460 are 
members of “ Smitchka,”’ the term applied to the work of “ clamping ” 
together town workers and peasants. The members subscribe about 
6d. per month, and these funds are augmented from other sources. 
A village is “ adopted” and efforts are made to help the peasants 
and to secure their confidence. Various kinds of implements are 
bought for them—ploughs, threshing machines, corn-dressing 
machines, &c.—special schools are run for the children, club rooms 
are fitted up, visits are paid to the village, complaints are heard, the 
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peasants are encouraged to pay return visits to the town where they 
are shown round and entertained, and so on. In the particular case 
of the Research Institutes another form of activity was carrying out 
field experiments in the adopted villages to demonstrate the value of 
improved varieties of seeds or better methods of cultivation. 


APPARENTLY all the factories and similar institutions have their 
Smitchka Committees to work in this way amongst the peasants. 
The Leningrad Komsomol (Young Communist Organisation) is the 
patron of places in far-distant Turkestan and Uzbekistan. The work 
of the various factory committees is co-ordinated by a central com- 
mittee which is responsible for the whole of a particular area. 


Tue following is the second example of liaison work. ia Moscow 
there are two “‘ Peasants’ Homes,” one a central home for the whole 
of the Union, the other the Moscow Peasants’ Home for the Moscow 
province. I did not have time to visit the former, but I spent several 
hours in the latter and, thanks to a young Englishman who a few 
years ago, with the other members of his family, became a Soviet 
subject, had the work of the Institution explained to me. 


Ir is established in a block of buildings sufficiently large to include 
dormitories with three to four hundred beds, two or three large lecture 
rooms or concert halls, a reading room, three museums, a cinema, 
special rooms for offices, &c. The primary object is to be a “ home ” 
where any peasant arriving in Moscow from the Moscow area can find 
accommodation and friendly help and advice. The charge for a bed 
ranges from nothing up to 1s. 6d., according to the means of the 
peasant : legal and medical aid is available free. 


Not only in the museums but throughout the building there were 
charts, diagrams, and exhibits of educational value. In the reading 
room were journals of various kinds, and on the walls a number of 
picture diagrams showing the peasant how to run his Village Club, 
how to improve his agricultural output by copying his more up-to-date 
neighbour, wall newspapers, &c. There were illuminated lantern 
slides showing different kinds of farm stock and implements, and a 
“question and answers’ diagram on which the answer lighted up 
when the question was asked by bringing a wire against it. 


Tue exhibits in the Museums were particularly well done. Just 
inside the first one was a large scale relief model (perhaps 15 feet 
by 12 feet) of the Moscow province. On this every village was shown 
and also by little diagramatic models what facilities it had, whether 
or not a village club, a Co-operative Creamery, a school, and so on. 
On pressing a switch small lights flashed up denoting the villages 
where electric power was already available (about 70 in this province). 
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Just above this model occupying the whole end wall of the museum 
were two wall paintings contrasting the toil and tribulation of the old 
methods of cultivation with the ease and satisfaction of the new. 
Next to these were tables showing to what extent newer methods 
had been adopted. Evidently progress along these lines was difficult 
and slow, for the figures showed that in the Moscow area there were 


6,250,000 acres under old methods. 
455,000 ,, ,, newer __ié,, 
Se ae collective farms. 


OTHER exhibits in this particular museum were on usual lines—models 
of different breeds of farm stock, different varieties of corn and other 
crops, together with figures showing their records. 


THERE were two other museums, one devoted to the products of 
Peasant Handicraft, the other to Veterinary exhibits. I was amazed 
at the variety of the products of the Kustar industries, for though I 
hac often read of them I did not realise that they ranged from such 
simple things as toys and serviette rings to such products as photo- 
graphic chemicals and papers, laboratory apparatus, parts of com- 
plicated machines, scents, and toilet products. In the Veterinary 
Museum beautifully made models illustrated such diseases as, tuber- 
culosis and “ foot and mouth ” (which is very serious in Russia, as 
in England), “ liver-fluke ” and so on. In addition to this side of 
the educational work there was a daily programme of lectures or 
excursions, and the “ Home ” is also helping to develop Dramatic 
Art in the villages. 


V. Nature Stupy. 


NOTHING is more impressive in Modern Russia than the vitality of 
the young people—youth seems to have taken charge in Russia and 
everywhere one encounters boys and girls, young men and young 
women, busily engaged in ‘“‘ work ” of some kind or other—club work, 
social activities, sport, games, dramatics, ‘‘ pioneers,” “ Defence of 
Russia” organisations, everything that we find in a good “ Young 
People’s Club” in England, but on a much bigger scale, with much 
wider interests and much more completely controlled by the young 
people themselves. According to those who have studied education 
under the Soviets, this assumption of responsibility by the children 
and adolescents is a definite part of the educational policy, and what 
I saw certainly supported this view. The young people are not afraid 
of responsibility, rather they welcome it—indeed, seem to take it as 
the normal thing. 


As part of the general social awakening, there has been a tremendous 
growth of Nature Study and this, like everything else, has given rise 
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to its own organisation, the Association of Young Naturalists. | 
have no information concerning its size, nor exactly its mode of organi- 
sation, but I spent one interesting afternoon visiting its field station 
just outside Moscow. This consists of a number of wooden buildings 
situated in a clearing amongst the pine woods on the northern side 
of Moscow. One of the buildings serves as a dining and recreation 
room, another as a museum and laboratory, another for sleeping 
quarters. There are out-buildings where domestic and wild animals 
are kept as pets—fowls, foxes, squirrels, birds, &c.—there is an 
entomology laboratory in the garden and, of course, such places as 
tool sheds. The garden, surrounded by these buildings, consists of 
a large number of plots. 

Tue chief object of the Field Station seems to be to enable as many 
young people as possible to get an insight into the possibilities of 
nature study. The “students” vary from those of pre-school age 
to young recruits in the Red Army: most stay for about a month in 
the summer, but there are some who spend much longer at the station, 
long enough to carry through quite serious investigations. For 
example, some had been studying both in the field and laboratory a 
“ sclerotinia ’’ disease of the strawberry, with a view to determining 
the best stage for attacking the disease. Others had started experi- 
ments for crossing a resistant Russian variety of the strawberry with 


a better yielding but susceptible foreign variety in order to select a 
high yielding resistant hybrid. ‘This had got as far as the first genera- 
tion. Other students were studying a disease of the cabbage plant. 
The results of their studies we « set out in the form of diagrams and 
preserved specimens in the little museum. 


IN the plots a variety of crops were being grown—some to demonstrate 
new varieties, some to familiarise the students with new crops (e.g., 
rhubarb), some to test the possibilities of new introductions—some 
of Dr. Kol’s plants were being grown and observed there. 


AsouT 60 to 70 students pass through the station each month, and 
I was told that there are other similar schools, and that the members 
of the association are widely distributed throughout the U.S.S.R. 


VI. AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 


I was able to visit two Agricultural Colleges, one outside Leningrad, 
the other near to Moscow. Until recently the former College was 
housed in Leningrad, but since the Revolution it has moved to 
Djetskoje Selo, and has taken over buildings formerly occupied by the 
Czar’s bodyguard of Officers, Military Police, Envoys, &c. The buildings 
are dotted over a very large area which serves as the college farm. 


Owinc to the shortage of time at my disposal, I could only “ sample ” 
a few of the buildings, as I was more anxious to learn something of 
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the students’ activities. The Chemical Department was in the last 
stages of being fitted up, and should make an excellent place for 
teaching and research: the equipment was partly German, partly 
Russian: the heating was provided by a petrol-gas outfit of their 
own design, which was so successful that large numbers are now 
ing made. The soil samples of the late Professor Glinka were 
being arranged in a special room and were explained to me by a young 
peasant in typical costume—top boots and blouse. 
I prove through a part of the Estate, past the Poultry Department, 
and also visited the Dairy Section, the Dining Room, the College 
Club, and Sleeping Quarters. In an interview with one of the students 
I was given particulars of their organisations, financial conditions, 
social origin, &c., and the following is a summary of the information 
obtained. There were in residence about 1,500 students, 1,000 men 
and 500 women, both men and women doing the same courses. Of 
the students 400 were communists who had their own organisation. 
Of the students, 1,200 were children of peasants or of factory workers, 
200 were from the Intelligentsia, 100 from various sources; ages 
ranged from 20 to 30. The course of studies lasted 4 years, specialisa- 
tion commencing after one year. Examination is mainly oral, which 
is of a long and severe character : students are allowed three chances 
to get through the examination. In each Faculty there is a com- 
mittee of Staff and Students in control : the central committee consists 
of staff, students, and representatives of the Leningrad regional 
agricultural authority. 
THE peasant and worker students are allowed 30 roubles (£3) per 
month : they pay 2 roubles for a room (per month), and 7d. per day 
for two meals in the Co-operative restaurant. These monies are 
disbursed by the students themselves, and it is the students who are 
responsible for discipline, cleanliness, the dining arrangements, the 
social clubs, the military exercises (shooting, &c.), and work amongst 
the peasants. I went through one of the large hostels—formerly 
police quarters—which has rooms for about 500 students. ‘There are 
about three students per room, the rooms for men and women are 
in the same building, and those which I entered by chance were clean, 
tidy, and bright. 
Tuts Timiriaseff Agricultural College at Moscow is even larger than 
the one at Leningrad, and must, I should imagine, be the largest in 
the world ; there are 4,000 students, and the teaching and research 
staff includes over 60 professors. Accordingly, even in a long day’s 
visit I could do no more than get a general impression and see in 
detail two or three of the many departments. The College—almost 
a small town in itself—is situated on a large estate about three miles 
north of Moscow amongst the pine woods. It is not a new establish- 
ment, but dates from the time of the liberation of the serfs (1860), 
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when an area of about 1,800 acres was bought by the Government 
for the establishment of an agricultural institute, where specialists 
might be suitably trained for the new era in Agriculture. Owing to 
the revolutionary: activities of the students, its statutes and rules were 
modified from time to time, but in spite of the increasingly severe 
restrictions on their liberties, the students continued to combine 
together, and in 1889 the college discontinued admitting students, 
although the work of the professors, including Timiriaseff, went on. 
In 1894 the Academy was reorganised and reopened under a new 
staff of professors and without any of the old students. It developed 
rapidly in size and scope of work, the students reaching 3,000 in 
numbers, and new places were put up for fishery, chemistry, agricul- 
tural machinery, &c. After the October Revolution (1917), its name 
was changed, and its work became even more extensive. 


I CALLED first on Professor Williams who, although of American 
origin, has spent practically all his life in Russia. In spite of the 
early hour (9.15), and of it being vacation-time, he was busy in his 
soil laboratory but at once interrupted his work to show me his collec- 
tions of soils and to describe to me on what he was engaged. He has 
a wonderful collection of about 40,000 soil samples taken by old 
methods, and about 1,200 taken according to the new methods, i.e., 
about 4 foot samples to show the soil profile. In addition, he had 
specimens of typical plants and of typical deposits from certain soils 
(e.g., iron ores). He was engaged amongst other things in preparing 
salts of humic and crenic acids, and in collecting the salts—common 
salt, Glauber’s salt, &c.—washed out from certain soils. 


It was, of course, impossible to see all round such a large institution, 
so again I had to employ the method of sampling. In addition to the 
Soil Department already mentioned I visited the Botanical Depart- 
ment, the Departments of Organic, Inorganic, and Physical Chemistry, 
the Animal Nutrition Section, the Field Experiment Department, and 
the Cowshed. Also I interviewed a student-official of students’ clubs 
and dined in the Co-operative Dining Room. The College is divided 
into a number of Faculties, Agronomic, Economic, Engineering, and 
these in turn into sections, e.g., the first is split up into Plant Husbandry, 
Horticulture, Animal Husbandry, Agricultural Chemistry, Soil Science, 
and Fishery. In addition to the work of these faculty-sections, 
there is apparently a course of general science for all students whatever 
the faculty to which they belong. Accordingly, there are a number 
of professors of pure natural science, who see that the students receive 
a grounding in science before proceeding to their more specialised 
work. For those who have had a poor education there are special 
preparatory courses, after which they join the other students. For 
example, in chemistry there is a special three weeks’ course, during 
which they work in threes but each one writing up his own work. 
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Tue second part of the Chemistry training consists of six weeks on 
Soils, Manures, and Feeding Stuffs, four hours’ work being performed 
per day. The work is individual. There are no lectures, but twelve 
hours is allotted for the discussion of individual work and two hours 
for group discussion with twenty students. Since text-books again 
became available this method has worked well, prior to that it was 
very difficult. By picking out certain of the experiments detailed in 
the laboratory text-book I gathered that the standard of work was well 
up to that for the Agricultural Diplomas in England. Examination 
is oral and students are placed in two classes only—satisfactory and 
unsatisfactory. For students who intend to specialise in Agricultural 
Chemistry there are additional advanced courses in Organic and 
Physical Chemistry and in Soil Science. They are also expected to 
read German or English, little attention being given now to French. 


One of the Communist-Students gave me particulars concerning the 
students and their organisations. Of the 4,000 students, 16 per cent. 
were women, who took the same courses as the men. The ages 
varied from 18 to 30, with an average of 24. Sixty per cent. of the 
total were children of peasants, and 85 per cent. of the parents were 
members of trade unions. Ninety per cent. of the students were not 
paying for themselves and received a grant which previously had 
been 25 roubles (£2 10s. od.) per month, but then was 27} with a 
possibility of it rising to 35. There were ten special allowances of 
100 roubles. Married students and the very poor also had additional 
allowances. Out of these allowances 2} roubles were paid for a room : 
two meals cost between 8d. and 1od.: at these bread was ad. kb. 
The meals were provided by a branch of the Moscow Co-operative 
Society, on which students were represented, being responsible for 
cleanliness, &c. There were five residential houses—one at the 
College holding 500 students, and four in Moscow. Other students 
lived in cottages or in lodgings. Students also had the advantage of 
cheap tram fares to Moscow, and some supplemented their allowances 
by working in the town. 


THE students are organised into five professional 
engineering, fishery, &c.—corresponding a to the College 
faculties. Of these, Agriculture was the biggest with 1,000 members. 


Each section has a presidium which together form an Executive Bureau. 
This presents a report once a year. Students are also elected to each 


of the faculty boards of administration, forming one-third of each. 
The activities of the student associations may be classified into 
Academic, Cultural, and Economic. Academic activities include the 
running of scientific clubs corresponding to the different branches of 
science—chemical, botanical, economic, &c. Cultural activities cover 
many wider spheres. General lectures are arranged, cinema shows, 
photographical societies, shooting clubs, &c., are run. Work amongst 
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the peasants is undertaken. One particularly interesting method is 
the “ Living Newspaper” or “ Agronomic Living Youth.” A par- 
ticular problem is dramatised, and then presented in the village clubs, 
so bringing home to the peasants the necessity for adopting newer 
methods. A fortnightly newspaper is published and there is, of 
course, the universal ‘“ Wall-Newspaper.” Altogether there are 
23 circles. Under the Cultural activities comes also the Sanitary 
Commission, which inspects the houses and rooms and awards prizes, 
¢.g., pieces of furniture to the best. The Economic Section deals with 
the financial side, attending to the material needs. It has an income 
of 30,000 roubles. It helps poor students, pays for the special rest 
homes, establishes communal houses, and runs a publishing depart- 
ment. The College Students are also represented on the Central 
Committee for all Moscow students who amount to tens of thousands. 


VII. GENERAL IMPRESSIONS. 


Ir will be gathered from the foregoing account of my visits to some 
of the Soviet Agricultural Institutions that I could not but admire 
the work going on, whether research or educational. Like many 
other visitors to Russia, I became convinced that the Government 
is an enthusiastic supporter of all scientific work. Such also was the 
conclusion of Professor C. G. Darwin after attending the Sixth Con- 
gress of Russian Physicists: “Their labours are very directly 
encouraged under the present regime, and apart from the general 
impoverishment of the country their chief hardship appears to be a 
sense of isolation due to the great difficulty they have in visiting other 
countries. Their guests will certainly try to mitigate this difficulty 
in return for such a delightful tour.” (Nature, Oct., 1928, p. 630.) 
Dr. J. S. HALDANE, who also visited Russia during 1928, is still more 
emphatic about the encouragement received by scientific workers. 
He has publicly reported in the following terms : “‘ There is no doubt 
at all that science is flourishing throughout the Soviet Union. I 
attended the All-Russian Physiological Congress which lasted for a 
week in Moscow and saw a number of laboratories and experimental 
stations. Since the Revolution many private houses and estates have 
been appropriated for scientific research, and scientific research has 
been enormously expanded.” 


CERTAIN other general impressions I have mentioned in passing. 
No one can visit Leningrad or Moscow without observing the prominent 
part played by the young people, and it is in them that the chief strength 
of the new system lies. In Moscow I watched a monster procession 
to mark the close of the Communist International Congress. It took 
two hours for the procession to pass, marching eight deep, and nearly 
all the demonstrators were young people, boys and girls, young men 
and young women. 
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Just as one notices the youth, so also it is impossible to fail to observe 
the part played by women. To me it seeme’: that, not only had they 
acquired the legal forms and conditions of equality with men, but 
also had achieved mental enfranchisement, i.e., they looked on them- 
selves as man’s equal. For example, on marriage, it seems that now 
it is not taken for granted that, as the “ natural” thing, the woman 
must throw up her profession, become her husband’s housekeeper, 
and henceforth be dependent on his earnings. Though married, she 
remains a member of the community and as such it is her privilege 
and duty to assist in its work for the welfare of all. 

Tus idea of working for the good of all is everywhere conspicuous. 
As my non-communist guide in Leningrad put it to me : “ There is 
a profound change in ideology going on: people instead of centring 
their ambitions on themselves, their family and their possessions, are 
centring them on work for the common good. Here we are rationed 
to two rooms: what could we make of them? And so, instead of 
accumulating wealth, and living for ourselves or our families, we are 
learning to live for the community. We are going forward—slowly, 
it is true—but certainly forward. We professional men are worse off 
than before the Revolution, but the masses of the people are better 
off, so what does it matter? If only other nations would help, our 
forward progress would be accelerated—but, with or without their 
help, we shall progress. Many things are unsatisfactory in our country, 
we have many problems to solve, but we tackle them by novel methods. 
If one method fails we try another, for nothing here is yet stabilised 
and if a thing will not work, we scrap it. Our country is one big 
social laboratory. Once our Government takes up a problem it 
generally finds a solution . . . . I am very glad indeed to have lived 
through these years in spite of the terrible sufferings we have passed 
through ..... ” Something like the above must express, I think, 
the views of many other intellectual workers in Russia. The Revolu- 
tion, when it came, was not what they expected : what they looked for 
was a bourgeois Revolution establishing a liberal democratic regime. 
Gradually the intellectuals seem to be casting in their lot with the 
existing proletarian regime. 


Ill. THE WAY OF THE TRANSCENDENTALIST*: 
by Radhakamal Mukujee (Lucknow University). 

I. 

RELIGION is an expression of normal human impulses, and hence 
cannot be regarded as an affair of a few chosen or gifted individuals. 
In fact the vital need of human nature which religious objects satisfy, 
the sanity and equipoise which these import to the individual suffering 

* The title given to this paper by its author was REeLicion as A Social Norm. 
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from psychic conflicts or strains, the consciousness of a transcending 
joy or sublimity and the knowledge of higher values with which all 
higher religious experiences are associated, all go to show that a man 
without religion is himself weak and deficient. He has not developed 
an effective tool of adaptation, for the lack of which he suffers in whole- 
someness and vitality. Man is greater than Society or Nature, and 
his superiority is shown by the world of values which philosophy 
creates and his religion makes dynamic in his heart. Thus religion 
involves the very heights of man’s personality. Both Nature and 
Society have been personified at different stages of man’s culture as 
Gods. Neither of them could satisfy man. For nothing can claim 
man’s unqualified reverence which cannot rise above all relativities. 
The Philosophy of Nature or the Philosophy of Society subordinates 
man to laws which man does not make. Man is the ultimate arbiter 
of his own values. It is religion which creates and stabilises values 
beyond all uncertainty or relativity. in the sphere of religion, then, 
man is inevitably concerned with the greatest realities which he can 
conceive. It is here that his affirmation is strongest, deepest and most 
dynamic. 

ANIMISM and Animatism represent the lowest stage of religion, when 
man sought in them an escape from an incomprehensible, mysterious 
nature. Religion then was a refuge from reality rather than a control 
of it. Religious dogmas and doctrines were so many devices to make 
man’s escape possible. There were strange and impersonal forces 
which surrounded and dominated man, forces which were “ arrested, 
lodged and incarnated”’ in the totem, plant or animal. Man thus 
finds an affinity and communes with a new sacred world. It is the 
latter that blends all his conflicting instincts and impulses, becoming 
at once inhibitive and inspiring, terrible and beneficient. All the 
taboos, percepts and injunctions without which family, social and tribal 
organisation cannot survive are projected upon this sacred world, 
and thus the totems come to be regarded as deified ancestors and guar- 
dian spirits of the tribe. In more developed stages of social develop- 
ment the gods clearly emerge as the guardians of morality. Theft, 
adultery, falsehood, eating of forbidden foods are all punished by the 
gods. The totem plants and animals, the sun, moon and the stars 
also defined human groups. Marriage and relationships were in- 
fluenced by man’s reference to objects of the physical environment. 
The sky came down to the earth and the forest, the mountain and the 
river over-stepped their limits and expanded themselves, establishing 
their hegemony over every phase of human activity, and human life 
was acted out as a mysterious traffic with physical nature. Man is 
here neutral. It is the totem, Nature, Nature-Gods, Fate, Destiny, 
personified as divinities which respectively prescribe his values and 
valuation. Some actions are regarded as displeasing to the gods, 
and forbidden ; and law punishes not merely the individual, but the 
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whole community for upsetting the supernatural order and thereby 
incurring the divine anger. Sin is that which the gods dislike, and man 
is virtuous in order that gods might be satisfied. Later on the need of 
social integration made Society to be the irrefutable arbiter of human 
values. Man escaped from all the disharmonies of life to society 
which brought about the inner adjustment. Thus religion now 
characteristically embraces all that is for the stability, maintenance 
and survival of the social group. Adoption, initiation, marriage, 
death, the preservation of food resources, property, occupation, 
justice, fear of pestilence, famine or disaster, all these came to be 
under the control and management of religion. Social, economic 
and religious taboos and regulations were inextricably interwoven. 
Religion at this stage inevitably ensures social security, peace and pro- 
gress. It explains social origins in terms of God’s desire, and defines 
in Gods the ideals of men. God creates the social classes, and social 
distinctions become comfortable as they represent God’s will. Birth, 
marriage, death are all religious ceremonies. The standard of crafts- 
manship is insured by the craft-god. Oaths are taken in the name of 
God. The settlement of village disputes is presided over by the 
village god, and is ratified by offerings at His shrine. A round of re- 


ligious ceremonies and festivals keeps the peasant at work or enlivens’ 


depressed spirits through periods of suspense and stress. The building 
of an embankment, the planting of trees, the excavation of a well, the 
foundation of an asylum for sick animals are prized because of the 
spiritual benefits they confer. In many ways gods thus represent 
social values. They hold together the people in a common effort 
against a common danger or in common rejoicings and festivals. They 
punish social crimes as sins and reward social virtue with seats in 
heaven. The heaven itself is pictured as the abode of the immortal 
and the blessed among men, and there is social stratification there, 
which is the counterpart of earthly social existence. Gods represent 
the apotheosis of human virtues and they bear no ill-will, malice and 
enmity. Unlike the Nature Gods they are no longer terrible or awe- 
inspiring. They are approachable and amenable to man’s wishes 
in the same way as superior men. Yet they are human-divine ; they 
have a divinity which does not belong to men, which men seek and 
which yet elude their grasp. The human and the divine attributes 
in most religions make a hotch-potch combination. Indra gives rain 
and Zeus weilds the thunderbolt, and the sexual morality of both is 
not above reproach. The former was once caught and punished 


severely as an ordinary mortal by an indignant saint. The moon-god 
Chandra has an illicit love affair, and he suffers from consumption. 


Vishnu was the ancient personification of the sun, but the man-God. 


Krishna is an incarnation of his divine essence. He is the Divine 


Cowherd who plays on his flute, and loves the shepherds and their~ 


flocks and protects them from storms and floods. In the same manner 
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does Apollo the charioteer of the sun sing songs and he shepherds 
flocks. But sometimes gods manifest themselves as men to share 
man’s suffering in grave social crises. The gods represent not merely 
eternal human values, but also new and changing values in obedience 
to man’s fresh need of social harmony and adjustment. The conception 
of Avatar in Hinduism, of the Bodhisattva in Buddhism, and of the 
Messiah in Judaism and Christianity, illustrate religion in terms of 
social consciousness. 


II. 


Society is the pre-condition of the pursuit of important human 
values and satisfactions. Social disintegration, and even unsettlement, 
indeed, jeopardise most human values. It is for this reason that man 
often subordinates himself to society and utilises religion in order to 
bring out results that subserve social ends. As social life has advanced 
and become more complex, the groups have demanded a more un- 


swerving allegiance from the individuals. Standardisation is necessary 
for the sake of unity and efficiency of society. Thus religion has stepped 
in to inculcate unfailing loyalty of the individual to the group. It is 
particularly in times of crisis which threaten the dissolution of the 
group, that the socially conservative aspect of religion becomes more 
apparent. In the past religion explained social origins, and sought to 
justify the existing social organisation. Through the ages the reigning 
religion often proved an ally of the powers that be and became hostile 
to such factors of “ progress” as science and “ democracy.” Thus 
institutional religion, which through its ecclesiastical organisation 
moulded people’s beliefs and standards in conformity with authorita- 
tive state traditions is itself discredited when, in the democratic 
upheaval, people identify the state with a particular class. The 
inadequacy of social religion inevitably arises from the fact that different 
individuals participate in an unequal way in social values. Thus 
religion fails to satisfy the norms of universality and stability. Sociality 
is a growing thing, and an ideal of sociality which belongs to the future 
involves a blind and even fatalistic subservience to laws of Nature, which 
is incompatible with genuine religious consciousness. For in the 
sphere of religion man determines for himself his ideal life. It is 
not for Nature or Society, even though they might be personified as 
Gods, to dictate man’s valuation. Man builds a paradise alone and 
by himself, and he is the king thereof. It is not for Nature or Society 
to build this for him or to delay its establishment on the earth. 


RELIGION at its highest finds neither in Nature nor in Society, nor 
even when they are personified as Gods, but in Self, at once the ultimate 
arbiter and the very substance of values. In the mystical conscious- 
ness man does not project his values and ideals either upon nature 
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or society, but realises them in his own consciousness. Here good- 
ness becomes identified with salvation, and both Nature and Society 
reveal the All-Good. The subjective self thinks, feels, and wills. 
Religion defines the ultimate values of life in terms of these three 
functions as Truth, Beauty, Love and Goodness. Thus did the 
Upanishads of old name the ultimate ends of life, so as to make them 
self-conscious. Religion is a consciousness that Truth, Beauty and 
Goodness exist and are real. Religion is an endeavour to secure the 
conservation of Truth, Beauty and Goodness through man’s specific 
actions. Nature may be relentless and cruel ; society may be unjust. 
and unwholesome, the philosophy of cosmic evolution may not excite 
our admiration, but these have no bearing upon man’s ideal world, 

which, in spite of these, in spite of himself, is true, good and beautiful. 

In the mystical consciousness, nature is but an insignificant speck in 
a limitless ocean of light, an insignificant fragment of a vast system 
which man can imagine. In the mystical approach to nature the earth, 
sun and moon, the Milky Way, stars, flowers, mountains, rain, sea, 
and animals all become symbols for the communing mind. A sage 
finds in a stone lying at hand the temple gate all the Buddhas of the 
past, the present and future. The forest teachers imbued with a forest 
sense point to the rising and the setting of the sun, to the deep sea or 
to the falling flakes of snow in winter, and thereby inculcate the lessons 
of Zen. When sages are asked to explain their religious beliefs, they 
reply “ Our eyes have seen the ocean, our ears have heard the wind 
sighing, the rain descending, the sea-waves dashing and the wild birds 
calling.” There is, again, the well-known symbol of the morning 
glory as expressing at once the tragic brevity as well as the moral 
beauty of life, and this theme appears again and again in Japanese 
poetry and painting. The bare philosophy of Nature cannot feed the 
mystic imagination, for to the mystic, nature is not ultimate ; he 
imports into it meanings and values of human life and destiny. Thus 
Beauty, Truth or Knowledge are revealed even by the meanest flower 
that blows, the flight of a skylark or crane, the brief bloom of the morn- 
ing glory or the majesty of the everlasting pines. It is the very essence 
of religion to create symbols, and it is the symbols that express man’s 
conviction that Nature has significance not by itself but as revealing 
man’s own schemes of values. 


Ill. 


SIMILARLY society is but a faint glimpse, a momentary phase of an 
ideal system of relations which man can imagine. A social interpreta- 
tion of religion thus shows a want of balance. Religion is concerned 
with such singular totalities as Truth, Love and Goodness, which 
are all infinite. Man may love deeply, but a profounder love can be 
imagined. Man may have a profound knowledge, yet can feel that he is 
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like a child collecting pebbles on the seashore of knowledge. Man may 
lead an exceedingly good life, and yet may be dissatisfied through belief 
that he can lead a better life. ‘True religion is a many-sided experience 
for the worshipper. It involves self-thought, and a solution of the 
problem of the Whence, the What, and the Whither of Self. For the 
problem of valuation inevitably implies an analysis of the self-reference 
of consciousness. In scientific thinking we find a more or less explicit 
self-consciousness of the thinker, and not infrequently the success of 
one’s thinking depends on the clearness of one’s consciousness of a 
personal equation. But “ the religious question,” as Tawney observes, 
“ relates precisely to the self, constituted by the present consciousness 
itself, and self-felt, if you please, as either happy or miserable, as in 
harmony or discord with its world. Here it is not the personal equation 
that is important, but the self as a whole, including its relations to the 
physical and social not-self of which it is a part. As a whole the self 
is beautiful or hideous, good or bad, happy or unhappy, and this 
is religious consciousness. In the religious consciousness one reacts 
to the self as an object.” It is this which underlies the ancient eastern 
religious convictions, that an individual’s subjective self is in its essence 
the universal self whole and undivided, and that there is no strictly 
intellectual or scientific way of apprehending it. ‘“‘ From him come 
back baffled both word and mind, but he who realises the joy of Brahma 
is free from fear,”’ says the seer of the Upanishads. 


It follows that the method of religious living is the deliberate cultiva- 
tion of Truth, Love and Goodness all together. Religion emphasises 
love and devotion to the whole of humanity, and stands above and 
beyond petty social and ethical considerations, which bind the individual 
to the clan, the tribe, the class or the group. Man links himself with 
the rest of the universe as a solution of the problem that arises out of 
self-introspection, not merely out of the needs of organic and social 
solidarity in the upward evolution of group life. He consciously seeks 
a super-natural and super-rational order in which every sentient 
creature would be to every other the object of the fullest love, com- 
pounded of joy and understanding indissolubly intermingled. 


It is recognised on all hands that Buddhism, though it is not a religion 
of love but of knowledge is the most sympathetic of all religions. 
Christianity emphatically lays down “ Love thy neighbour as thyself ” : 
“Love your enemies,” but it does not explain adequately why one 
should do so. It relies upon the arousal of supreme pity and goodwill 
which God’s redeeming love and sacrifice engender in every heart. 
Both Buddhism and the Vedanta interpret morality as knowledge, 
and establish a practical discipline to ensure that control of the instincts 
of self-assertion, aggression, &c., which the Christian injunctions, for 
instance, involve. Paul Dahlke remarks : “ Buddhism stands along 
with the Vedanta in opposition to Christianity with its despotic, because 
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incomprehensible, moral requirements. Both are an apotheosis of 
egoism, yet each is so in an entirely different manner and fashion.” 
In Buddhism, one’s own seeming self is the source of mutual actions 
and interactions which link together the ever-lengthening chain of 
evil deeds. Morality proceeds from the understanding of self as an 
appearance, it is an episode in the deliverance of the suffering being 
from the evil and misery of the world. The following gatha sums 
up the Buddhist doctrine in a nutshell : 
“ Commit no wrong, but good deeds do 
And let thy heart be pure 


All Buddhas teach this truth 
Which will for aye endure.” 


THE six paramitas or virtues of perfection which are the cardinal 
principles in the career of the Bodhisattva are : 


Cuarity or Compassion, which is “the supreme means of conciliating 
creatures, expressing itself in liberality, alms-giving, affability and obliging- 
ness and sharing the joy and sorrow of others. 

Moratity or the adherence to the moral precepts inculcated by the 
Buddha. 


PaTIENCE, endurance of suffering, of injuries, of insight into the law. 


ENERGY or effort for good. 


CONTEMPLATION or meditation of the equality of self and neighbour and 
the substitution of neighbour for self. 


Wispom or the application of the mind to the knowledge of the truth. 


IV. 

Tue ideal of Mahayana Buddhism is universal love. Nirvana in the 
sense of extinction is never regarded as man’s final goal. Even the 
attempt to attain individual salvation, irrespective of the salvation of 
all creatures, is deprecated. Aryadeva observes : “ Those who are 
afraid of samsara and seek their own advantage and happiness in 
salvation are inferior to those aspirants to Buddhahood, who rejoice 
at their rebirth, for it gives them an opportunity to do good to others. 
Those who feel only for themselves may enter nirvana, but the aspirant 
to Buddahhood who feels for the sufferings of his fellow-creatures 
as though they were his own, how can he bear the thought of leaving 
his fellow-creatures behind, while he himself is making for salvation 
and reposing in the calm of mirvana? Nirvana in truth consists in 
rejoicing in others being made happy, and samsara means not feeling 
happy. Whosoever feels a universal love for his fellow-creatures 
will rejoice in conferring bliss on them and by so doing attain Nirvana.” 
The Bodhisattva, indeed, learns the hard lesson of identifying himself 
wholly and entirely with others, of regarding all creatures as if they 
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are Buddhas. There is complete “ equality between others and one- 
self (paratmasamata), and the Bodhisattva finally reduces it to “ trans- 
formation of the neighbour into oneself’ (paratmaparivartana), 
Shantideva thus admirably expresses the vow of the Bodhisattva : 


“I must destroy the sorrow of the because it pains like one’s own 
grief; I must therefore do good to o because they are beings like 
. Just as aman loves his hands and feet because they are his members, 
so also all living beings have the right of affection inasmuch as they are all 
members of the same world of animate creation. It is only mere usage 
which makes us look upon this our body, which in fact does not exist, as 
our ego. cit ath Tikit oeeee: Elen teeteahonn. to. ann eur 
ego in others. Our only enemy is our selfish ego. Renounce, O my thought, 
the foolish hope that I have still a special interest in you. I have given you 
to my neighbour thinking nothing of your sufferings. For, if I were so 
foolisk as not to give you over to the creatures, there is no doubt that you 
would deliver me to the demons, the guardians of hell. How often, indeed, 
have you not handed me over to those wretched, and for what long tortures : 
I remember your long enmity, and I crush you, O self, the slave of your 
own interests. If I really love myself, I must not love myself. If I wish 
to preserve myself, I must not preserve myself.” 
In the Vedanta, morality similarly follows from knowledge from the 
realisation that “ That thou art.” It is the most complete or trans- 
cendental affirmation of the self, the effacement of distinctions between 
self and all sentient creatures and all things which are here the goal 
of life, and morality becomes an episode in the establishment of the 
Unity. In the identity, consciousness, morality and existence are 
thus identified. In Hindu ethics, the unconscious as well as the con- 
scious desires are equally important as leading to good or evil deeds, 
and knowledge eradicates the roots of evil desires, conscious or uncon- 
scious. The following classification of the good desires, that of 
Vidyaranyaswami, is typical of Hindu culture :— 
SympaTuy with the happiness of others. 
COMPASSION towards the suffering. 
REJOICING at the good of all sentient creatures. 
INDIFFERENCE or neutrality towards the unrighteous. 
TRANQUILLITY of mind. 
REPRESSION of the external senses. 
ENDURANCE. 
RENUNCIATION. 
HInDv ethics has its roots in philosophy and it is essentially disciplinary 
and practical in having before itself the goal of leading the self beyond 
the empirical to the transcendental. The theistic Madhva system which 
believes in difference between man and God,and between man and man, 


as eternal and ultimate, yet promulgates the service of man as the true 
worship of the Lord (bhajanam). In speech one aims at truth, beneficence 
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and loving kindness. By the body one serves through giving, Bi 
redeeming and through protecting. By the mind one serves through iy 
mercy, through good will, and through faith or reverence. These He 
are the social forms of the Lord’s service, which one must dedicate, a8 
each and all, to Narayana, the Lord of the Human. Similarly, the i 
Ramanuja faith finds the inspiration to service to fellow-man in the 
Lord’s own never-ceasing service to his creatures. These scriptures 
teach that even the Lord’s knowledge exists for the illumination of the 3 
ignorant creature, and His guidance unto all forms of good,—and that i 
the Lord’s Sakti, Power, consists in imparting strength to the weak, c 
power to the powerless, in their endeavour after the good. The Lord, 
so the Scripture has it, beholds creatures crossing the sea of samsara j 
in the frail boat of the flesh,—and says to Himself ‘‘ I will be their boat, . 
and I, even I, will be tossed about and buffeted by the waves of that sea ! Ee 
Again, as the Cow-mother protects the new-born calf from the grown up 4 
bulls, by shaking her horns at them, so the divine mother out of love . 
of offspring, protects the helpless children, the weak, the ignorant 
and the fallen. ; 
In Vaishnavism, the Mother and Siva cults, as in Christianity, there 
is emphasised the consecration of life and experience which participate 
in Divine Love, and we have in all these theistic systems a quietistic lt 
4 
: 








ideal and beatific vision, as well as the divine grace and the divine 
forgiveness, which bind man the sinner and God the Perfect with true 
evangelical daring in a fellowship of the mutual dependence of love 
and help. St. Augustine said “‘ Had I not been a sinner, how could 
there have been a Saviour?” Perfection and imperfection are both 
necessary in the communion of love. In God’s love no virtue is up- 
lifting, no vice is degrading. The generic impulses and desires bind 
man outwardly in social life and relationships, but it is these which 
at the same time quicken contemplation. ‘Thus the passionate soul 
alone can be a true mystic, and for him love, truth and beauty reveal 
themselves in man’s daily relationships and concrete experiences with 
fellowmen. For these are the eternal and ultimate values which to the 
mystic are rooted in the nature of God and by them, and actualised 
in his experience of life. ‘The idea of the Good is no abstraction but 
must be realised in an associated and reciprocal life. The teaching 
that God is love spurs man to a mutual sacrifice and perfected inter- j 
course that comprehend the entire living world. Religion thus builds “F 
up an attitude which elicits the largest amount of thought and sacrifice it 
of man for fellow-man. ‘The mystic’s complete living here becomes 
an episode in the establishment of permanent conditions of union 
with the Divine in every man, nay, in every sentient being. All 
human and social experiences are thus seized and transformed into 
seats of the eternal and the beautiful. Religion began as a definition 
of the environment’s mastery over man, whose sense of personal worth 
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was utterly vanquished. It ends by setting up the environment as 
the substance of man’s own aspirations and excellences which similarly 
emphasises man’s impotence. But now this impotence is his highest 
worth, because this environment is the reflection of his own con- 
sciousness. In the Mahayana Buddhism man through self-knowledge 
and discipline of the mind cultivates benevolence, which is the summum 
bonum with a sweep that is universal. Here we have no conviction 
of human sin, as in Christianity or Vaishnavism, but a profound 
resolve, based on knowledge of self and the human environment and 
a steady outpouring of the heart to all creatures in order that the great 
goal may ultimately be reached. 


V. 


It is from the emotional qualities of religious belief that charity and 
love gain sufficient strength to counteract the selfishness and pre- 
judices of man. Not merely rational argument and persuasion are 
invoked but the fe !ing of love itself aroused in its fullness with a view 
to expand the closed circle of self till it encompasses all sentient life. 
The difference between the Vedanta and Mahayana Buddhism indicates 
that charity needs a motive of religious character if it is to reach its 
widest range. Thus in the latter even meditation is subordinated to 
the active virtues of compassion, humility and patience. Santideva 
quotes the Suvarnabhasa, on the subject of benevolence and mercy and 
commends that the verses should be observed with respect and rehearsed 
even with the voice. The human mind rarely reaches such breadth 
of intense, inexhaustible sympathy, and, indeed, the verses deserve 
to be written in letters of gold. 


“ By the drum of the Suvarna bhasottama Sutra, let pains be assuaged to 
the three thousand worlds, pains of ruin, pains of Yama’s world, and the 
pains of poverty here in the three worlds ; and by this as it sounds the 
drum let vice in the world be ended, and let all beings be unhurt by fear, 
even as the great dao lina thts; Chile Geary Ghayed, even 0b Ghote 
are endowed with all holy virtues, oceans of omniscience as regards exist- 
ence, so may people be seas of virtue endowed with all the constituents of 
tranquillity and wisdom. . . . In all the regions of all things that have 
Hadi Wet ail palais he dons atiay in the world. Let all creatures that are 
maimed in their organs or docked of a limb be whole as they should be. 
Let those who are diseased, weak, without limbs, lying helpless in all places, 
all be set free from their disease quickly and be whole in the organs 
of strength. They who are frightened by kings, robbers and bravos, con- 
demned to death, threatened with misery by hundreds of different fears, let 
mot ar ter Agee cate take ag openly os wet ep are 
and awful. Let the condemned have life, let those in misery all be made 
secure. Let the hungry, parched or thirsty receive food and drink in plenty. 
Let the blind see beautiful shapes, let the deaf hear pleasant sounds, let the 
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It is a remarkable feature of Mahayana Buddhism to maintain the 
view that Nirvana and the world order are one. Nirvana is not to 
be sought outside this world, which, though transient is in reality 
nothing more than Nirvana itself. Because it is contrary to reason 
to imagine that there is Nirvana and that there is samasara, and that 
the one lies outside the pale of the other, and therefore that we can 
attain Nirvana only after we have annihilated or escaped from the 
world of birth and death. If we are not hampered by our confused 
subjectivity, this our worldly life, is an activity of Nirvana itself. 

Tue Buddha once spoke to Zengen thus: “ O Zengen, the common 
man knows not that his thoughts are like dreams, like shadows, like 
visions and spectres. That is why he clings to what are mere shadows 
and does deeds of good and evil, happiness and misfortune in his body, 
words and will. In reality there are no such differences even though 
it may seem there are.” 

WE thus see that the knowledge and insight which are the outcome 
of the highest mystical contemplation in different religions brook no 
duality in the system of experiences, but contribute to a profound 
change in man’s behaviour, as well as in his psychical state, and to a 
novel interpretation of his environment, which becomes the substance 
of his own value forms. Here sin becomes identified with intelligence. 
“What is sin or delusion, that is intelligence,” says the Mahayana 
sutra. Value here becomes identified with existence. Says Asanga : 
“ As there is no phenomenon separated from reality, so when describing 
ignorance, wise people are of opinion that it is intelligence itself.” It 
is thus that the poles meet in transcendental idealism. What has been 
put eternally apart is eternally united. The immaterial, impalpable, 
transcendent heaven is made one and continuous with the gross and 
unhappy natural world. One is the other ; the other the one. God 
is the world and transcends it ; is the evil and the good which conquers 
and consumes that evil.” God becomes MAN ; the travails of men are 
the throes of the birth of gods. Primitive religion defined God in 
terms of fear, wonder and awe excited by an alien and hostile environ- 
ment. Mystical intuitionism defines God in terms of an all-inclusive 
love and apprehension, when the environment becomes man’s own and 
reflects his manifold, eternal existence. 


IV. TOWARDS THE THIRD WAY 


Tue following abstract of Mr. Benton Mackaye’s THs New Exp.orarion : 
A PurLosopuy or RgGIONAL PLANNING is made as far as possible in the author's 


own words. 
§ I. Lonpon Brince AND Times SQUARE. 
Let the reader suppose that he is standing on London Bridge, and, 


heedless of the passing stream of traffic, looking down upon the river 
as it runs below. What is the source and cause of its tidal ebb and 
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flow? The Thames has it headwaters in the Cotteswold Hills, where 
it is fed by springs that are fed in turn by rain and ocean. Wind and 
variation of atmosphere carry waters from ocean to land whose erosion 
and upheaval have formed the present configuration of the Thames 
basin. But the movement and interplay of land and water and 
atmosphere is maintained by the radiating energy of the sun ; so that 
the ebb and flow of the tide under London Bridge appears as a symbol 
of the working of forces that extend throughout the universe. 


PARAPHRASING Huxley’s sentence let the reader imagine that he is 
standing on the top of the Times Building, New York, and, ignoring 
for the moment the passing Hudson River, looking down upon the 
whirlpool of traffic below. Here again are confluent streams of ebb 
and flow, of folk and commodities. Can they also be mapped out 
and traced as symbols of universal significance ? The eye observes 
the ceaseless flow of population from suburb to skyscraper and f 
torrential streams of commodities converging from all directions and 
‘surging into city and harbour, to debouch beyond on the ports of the 
world. 


How does this vast industrial flow originate ? Where are the sources 
of all those swirling streams? Far in the hinterland lie the industrial 
watersheds, the regions where traffic streams take rise, at first in 


x 


trickles and runnels, in farms and ranches and mines and forests 
broadening swiftly into rivers of raw material which nourish the homes 
and workshops of the world. 


New YORK, as every metropolis, is a major conflux of traffic streams 
whose @iafinels are paved with steel. Railways and motor roads and 
steamship routes knit together the nodes of the modern world into 
gigantic metropolitan frameworks. A first glance from the Times 
Building reveals a cross section of this transient and ever-changing 
environment. Two worlds were envisaged from London Bridge ; 
and two worlds have been envisaged in a bird’s eye view over New 
York city: the changeless indigenous environment of earth that 
conserves and preserves the resources of life, and that fluid inconstant 
turbulent world of the typical metropolis expressed in terms of stream 
and flow. 


§ 2. THe WILDERNEss oF CIVILISATION. 


“ WE do not ride upon the railroad : it rides upon us.” In his search 
for material sustenance and satisfaction man has explored and harnessed 
the physical forces of nature, and thereby enslaved himself. The 
apparatus of civilisation has got out of hand. Mr. Stuart Chase in 
Tue TRAGEDY OF WasTE has estimated that the working life of half 
the workers of America is wholly wasted in making useless stuff or 
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frittered away by enforced idleness or in needless industrial processes. 
The problem is not to dispense with the engine or machine ; but to 
use them as instruments of regeneration. “‘ Civilisation” is the raw 
material of “culture.” Spengler regards the blindly expanding 
metropolis as a symptom of decay. Can man direct his recently 
acquired power over the world of things, to mould his environment 
and save and develop himself ? 


§3. ExpLoraTion: OLD AND New. 


Tue river valley is the natural seat of a civilisation. It was by way 
of the river that men were first led to their particular seat of settled 
life, and it was by means of the river’s flow that the area was made to 
serve men’s needs. The river has been man’s faithful ally in reducing 
the wilderness of Nature, and enabling him indirectly to spread the 
wilderness of civilisation. Some close parallels are followed by the 
old exploration and the new. The river or water stream is the guide 
to the exploration of the continent ; the traffic or commodity stream 
is the guide to the exploration of industrial civilisation. Each stream 
traverses a wilderness ; and each stream connects the visible sources 
of a world-circulation with their visible outlets. ‘The new exploration 
has its own equivalent for land, water-flow, and atmosphere: these 
are natural resources, commodity flow, and environment. Pioneer 
man needs land as the tangible source of bodily existence ; he needs 
the flow of waters to make that source effective ; but, above all, he 
needs air as the constant source of his activity. Cultured man needs 
land and developed natural resources as the tangible source of bodily 
existence ; he needs the flow of commodities to make that source 
effective ; but, first of all, he needs an harmonious and related environ- 
ment as the source of true living. 


THE essentials of the old exploration were actualities ; the essentials 
of the new exploration are potentialities. The old exploration des- 
cribed that which is ; the new exploration projects that which can be. 
The first was based on descriptive science ; the second is based on 
applied science. The one was a recording of actual facts and of 
Nature’s laws ; the other is a charting of possible facts within those 
laws. 


ONE type of worker in the old exploration was the man of science who 
sought the laws of Nature. Another was the explorer himself who 
sought the facts of geography. The modern explorers are the economist 
who, like the man of science, seeks the causes and laws of outward 
facts ; and the engineer who deals with facts rather than with laws. 
“ Engineer ” refers to all those specialists who are occupied with the 
purposive ordering of the facts that go to make the conditions of 
environment. He finds rather than plans a region’s best development. 
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Twat these services can be effectively co-ordinated is shown by the 
administration of the U.S. Forest Service and its associated depart- 
ments in carrying out the conservation policies of “‘ the soils and the 
ores and the waters ” of 150 million acres of land. The forest engineer 
visualises the use, under a system of forest culture, of the timbered 
mountain slopes, so as to effect a sustained and equable flow of timber 
from the valley. The agriculturist visualises the use of the farming 
areas lying within the bottom lands. The mining engineer may be 
called in to aid in the development of possible mineral ores within 
the area. The hydro engineer may be required to visualise the 
harnessing of the main river, or its tributaries for hydro-electric power. 
The town planner may be required to lay out a prospective permanent 
lumber town to be located at the entrance of the valley. In addition, 
the landscape architect may be called in to aid in developing a system 
of trails and cabins and facilities for mountain campers. These various 
plans must then be integrated in a plan for the whole valley, or region, 
whereby the highest use is secured from its natural resources as a whole. 
A plan of this kind may be called a regional plan. It is the product 
of the “ composite mind ” of several engineers. 


ANOTHER illustration of regional engineering is the project for utilising 
the flow of the Colorado River, whose streams affect the welfare of 
the people living in seven States. This plan requires the co-operation 
of civil, forest, hydro and sanitary engineers. It requires the agricul- 
turist to estimate the needs of various soils and areas for irrigation, 
and the industrial engineer to estimate the needs for local mechanical 
power. And the project, as it lies at the basis of industrial and 
regional development generally, requires the statesman himself as 
engineer to prophesy the needs of future populations. The regulation 
of coal and commodity flow in connexion with certain strategic industrial 
projects provides other examples of large scale regional planning. 


Tue Report of the New York State Housing and Regional Planning 
Commission (1926) points directly at regional engineering as a normal 
basis for modern comprehensive living, namely, the conservation of 
natural resources, the control of commodity flow, and the development 
of environment, which together form the complete field to be covered 
in a regional plan of a given area. Motor transport and electric 
transmission of power, discussed in this Report, will affect profoundly 
the flow of population, a problem common to all these illustrations 
of regional engineering. Population must follow the means of liveli- 
hood, so that the basis of the population flow is the flow of industrial 
plant. These two movements produce a kind of ebb and flow of 
civilisation. The fundamental problem of regional engineering is 
the control and guidance of industrial migration in order to secure the 
three essential conditions of modern life. 
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One approach of the new exploration is by way of the metropolitan 
world ; the other is by way of the indigenous. The former can be 
made from the highest building of a metropolis where traffic streams 
converge. ‘Their course can be traced from mine, farm, and logging 
camp (with neighbouring smelter, creamery, and sawmill) down past 
factory to city store and warehouse. Where can the factory find its 
most strategic site? How can the flow most easily reach its destina- 
tion? The prospect is shifted from the Times Building to the map 
of the world. Where are the natural resources of the world and what 
do they consist of ? Who and where are the peoples of the world, 
and what are their requirements ? This is the quest, outward bound, 
to explore the terrestrial framework of industrial civilisation. 


THE indigenous approach may be made from the top of the highest 
mountain of a region. Here both ends of the traffic stream are in 
view, the mine, the farm, the forest, but also the community of homes. 


How can these soils and forests and ore lands be conserved? How 
can the home environment be developed in fullest measure? The 
prospect is shifted from mountain to region. This is the quest, 
inward bound, to explore each community and chart the highest 
development of its resources and environment. 


THE fundamental problem of regional planning is the contact of ‘these 
two worlds. In this survey it is considered in its relation to eastern 
or Appalachian America with the region of New England as starting 
point. For New England is the most completely settled, the most 
densely populated, the most historic, and geographically the most 
varied part of the continent. It holds, in close and concentrated 
form, every significant problem of regional planning. 


§ 4. Seen From Mt. MonaDNocK 


Wuat can be seen from the top of New England? On the Times 
Building we have at our feet the metropolitan world, the passing streams 
of traffic merged in conflux and pouring in from all corners of the land 
with only a glimpse of the indigenous world. From the summit of 
Mt. Monadnock in the south-west corner of New Hampshire these 
worlds are observed from the reverse position. The traffic stream 
is at its two extremes, on the one hand, the source in field or forest ; 
on the other, the home community to which the stream is destined. 
The material, energy, and “‘ psychological ” resources of the indigenous 
world constitute the necessities of cultured living which, as already 
indicated, correspond to the physical elements of land (raw material), 
water (commodity flow) and atmosphere (environment). Of these 
the shaping of environment is the chief consideration of this study 
being related more closely to the problems of life than of existence. 
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§ 5. THe INDIGENOUS AND THE METROPOLITAN. 


THERE seem to be three “ elemental environments ” : 


(1) Primevat : the environment of life’s sources, of the common living- 
ground of all mankind. 


(2) Rurat : the environment of agriculture, of local common interests 
and all-round human living, for example, ~ hog hear a 
of the + Broly Bagged environment, er by the 

symmetry of 
embodies a rounded, if elementary, Fle of 
genuine culture. 
The city is the village grown up. Each is a community ; 
the city ag ig Boamacyr A sol maaacag A vital 
interest in the Common remain: but groups are 
based less on geographic interest in any particular city 
section than on cultural interest in some “ section ” of 
the world. The city is also a conflux of streams of 
traffic; as a cultural centre a conflux of streams of 
thought. That city is cosmopolitan in which the groups 
— it retain their individuality while participating in 
us experience of the world as a whole. 
True a environment implies unity and a certain 
coumegillitit deve t. There must be definite 
geographic boundaries; there must be something 
t in interest to the Village Common. 


RuRAL and =F environments are complementary. One is a com- 
munity of folk and fundamental interests, the other is a community 


of groups and specialised pursuits. What is the situation in America 
to-day ? Primeval environment has been depleted of much of its 
forest land. ‘The typical colonial village is deserted or has very largely 
disappeared. Urban environment has been so transformed that it 
is practically extinct. So-called “ Great Cities ” are not cities at all, 
but “ massings of humanity.” ‘The city as a true community has 
been submerged by the advancing flow of population. “‘ Suburban ” 
is really “ super-urban ”’ ; the outer waters of the tide that has spilled 
over adjoining areas. The middle-sized town provides no solution. 
“Main Street” is neither a village nor a city. It is not a unit of 
humanity, but an incipient metropolis. The true city is being 
supplanted by the super-city. The community of definite social 
structure, developing within certain geographical borders around a 
common civic purpose, is being replaced by a standardised massing 
of humanity, geographically unlimited and uninspired by any common 
interest. Overhead administration has taken the place of intimate 
self-government. 

REGIONAL planning is the strategy of the indigenous world in defending 
itself against metropolitan invasion. This strategy consists, roughly 
speaking, in developing the indigenous environment (primeval, rural, 
and communal) and in confining the encroachments of the metropolis. 
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The contact of these opposing forces, so far as America is concerned, 
has arisen from various migrations. These successive flows of popula- 
tion can be conveniently envisaged as outflow, reflow, inflow and 
backflow. Outflow was the transcontinental movement led by the 
covered wagon and expressed in agriculture and the farm. Railways 
and steam remoulded this movement, and paved the way for the 
second migration which resulted in manufacture and the growth of 
the factory. The third migration was a series of suction movements 
emanating from the city and expressing itself through finance and the 
skyscraper. A beginning of the fourth migration is occurring just 
now, a back flow from the central congestion of the “‘ city ” to suburban 
areas. Each of these flows still continues at various pressures, and 
each can be traced to-day in the flow of the expanding metropolis. 


§ 6. APPALACHIAN America: A WorLpD Empire. 


Tue fourth American migration, the last phase of the metropolitan 
invasion, is part of a world-wide movement that has arisen in those 
countries possessing a rich supply of iron ore, coal, and other forms 
of energy. ‘The two places in the world where iron ore and coal are 
found together in large quantities are eastern North America and 
Western Europe, which contain, between them, about 65 per cent. 
of available iron ore and 40 per cent. of coal. They are, therefore, 
the material sources of modern civilisation. Comparatively little 
petroleum is found in European countries, while 11 per cent. 
of the world’s supply lies within the borders of the U.S.A. and g per 
cent. in Mexico. The bulk of the world’s rubber comes from Ceylon 
and the East Indies, but Brazil may become an important source. 
There are ample supplies of copper (for electric transmission) both 
in Europe and in the United States. Forestry or timber culture must 
ultimately replace lumbering or timber mining, and then wood will 
be estimated in terms of yearly forest growth instead of in terms of 
standing timber. Measured in this way the most productive forest 
region of the temperate zones appears to be the eastern United States, 
the nucleus of which consists of the Appalachian mountain area. In 
food and textiles America is far better off than Western Europe. 


Peruaps the fundamental condition that governs the flow of civilisa- 
tion is a stimulating climate leading to the development of an energetic 
race. In those parts of the spacious north temperate lands where the 
climate is neither too dry nor too severe, there is the great advantage 
of a winter that is cold enough to require the storage of food, and of 
a summer that is warm enough to provide the food to be stored. Of 
these lands Western Europe is the most favoured ; for it is the only 
extensive region which escapes the extremes of winter cold and 
summer heat. Its salubrious temperature applies to narrow areas on 
the Pacific Coast and to parts of the North Atlantic states. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


THEsE two Americas (Atlantic and Pacific) excel any other nation 
or group of nations in general access to the world. In the raw material 
of civilisation their total resources form the most powerful unit of any 
society which has inhabited the earth. Atlantic America alone has 
the largest combination of iron and coal in the world, and its potential 
forest growth is almost equal to that of Siberia. The nucleus of this 
area is the territory drained by the waters flowing from the divide of 
the Appalachian mountains. This territory, bordered on both sides 
by agricultural lands, which can be doubled in capacity, and possessing 
half of the coal of Atlantic America and at least half of its forest growth, 
is a world empire in itself. Here are focused under stupendous 
pressure the various contending forces affecting the flow of modern 
civilisation. 

THE metropolis is a conflux of traffic streams, the narrow channel 
through which the streams must pass. It is therefore a weak link in 
the elaborate framework of industry. The problem of the “ bottle- 
neck ”’ is illustrated by New York harbour through which is squeezed 
a fifth of the export tonnage of the United States. War among rival 
commercial interests is another contending influence, and the struggle 
between worker and owner in America is probably as intense and 
bitter as in any other country. Crises in these relations, which are 
inherent in civilisation, retard its flow and show its potential danger. 
The check on metropolitan invasion by the indigenous environment 
is less obvious being almost wholly a subconscious conflict. The 
struggle of the average citizen for a livable environment is seldom 
conscious or deliberate ; he usually avoids the problem by seeking 
(subconsciously) his home in the suburbs. 

Tue only fundamental method of attacking the problem of the 
“ bottle-neck ” is to deal with the causes that go to make it. Each 
commodity stream must flow smoothly and by the swiftest possible 
route from source to destination. One of the functions of the regional 
planner is to trace these courses; but he can accomplish little of 
practical value without the co-operation of commercial and governing 
bodies. Another of his functions is to reveal the regional aspects of 
industrial situations with a view to their harmonious co-ordination. 
He must envisage the ends to be achieved and these ends must include 
the provision of a suitable environment in which to Ave. The necessary 
routine that is solely concerned with the raw facts of sustenance and 
reproduction (existence) produces one kind of environment; the 
“ working over ” of these facts as a part of evolution produces another. 
Environment as a natural resource is developed by a synthesis of all 
the arts. At present the end is lost in the means. Life is smothered 
in a multiplication of appliances. The one environment is indigenous ; 
the other exogenous ; one is inherent, the other intrusive ; one is 
natural, the other mechanised; one is art; the other is artifice ; 
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one is symphonic, the other is cacophonous. In their essence they 
represent the antipodes of human experience. 


§ 7. RecionaL City versus METROPOLIS. 


To summarise: the general problem of the regional planner is (a) 
the control and direction of the blindly expanding metropolis through 
(5) the conservation and development of indigenous resources, so that 
(c) an integrative and harmonious environment may be achieved for 
full and wholesome living. His particular problem is the distribution 
of a given population within a region: to direct its flow into an 
indigenous mould. 

Two inventions have had a profound effect on the distribution of 
population, The factory need no longer go to Niagara; Niagara 
has been brought to the factory. The motor bus can take the place 
of the subway. Motor transport is the complement of electrical 
transmission. Through the motor track the smokeless factory of a 
rural hamlet can be provided with transport facilities. The petrol 
pump and electric wire are therefore potent forces in conserving and 
developing the elements of an indigenous environment; for they 
enable the inhabitants of rural areas to “ continue where they are.” 
A “ regional city,” however, involves not only the development of 
its primeval, rural and urban resources, but the formation of a 
“ cosmopolitan ” group embracing those members of scattered village 
communities who are interested in some particular field of world 
activity. This conception of the grouping of villages or small cities 
within an area combines the attributes of the natural region with those 
of the true city. Each community unit seeks its own perfection in 
the greater unit of the regional city. 


§ 8. CONTROLLING THE METROPOLITAN INVASION. 


THERE are two chief means for controlling the normal flow of a river. 
One consists of a series of storage reservoirs located in the regions 
of the upland headwaters. The other consists of a series of barriers 
located in and along the river throughout its lower stretches. These 
barriers consist either of dams, embankments laid across the stream 
for retarding the flow, or of levees, embankments laid parallel to the 
stream for holding it intact. 

Tue centre of population, whether city or metropolis, is the reservoir. 
If it be a true city it will not leak or break down. If a part of its 
population migrates it can be absorbed in some neighbouring reservoir. 
Cities of this kind have to be planned and controlled. The garden 
cities of England and of the Continent have been planned and built 
to hold a population within bounds as a definite unit or reservoir of 
human society. Such cities are being established in America. 
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PoPpuLaTiIon flows “ upstream,” commodities ‘‘ downstream.” In 
eastern North America upstream starts from the Atlantic sea-board ; 
downstream from the Appalachian barrier. An illustration of how 
these flows can be regulated by natural embankments is the con- 
templated system of “levees” in the State of Massachusetts. In 
this plan the motor traffic flow is used in each section of each motor 
way as a measure of the present and forthcoming flow of metropolitan 
development. This flow from the larger cities is held in check by 
utilising the main topographical features and lanes of unsettled, or 
sparsely settled country, which cross and flank the adjacent motor 
ways. These open ways are sufficiently remote to constitute a wild 
or semi-wild area, and sufficiently accessible to be used as routes for 
walking and camping. Five of these areas, chosen for their strategic 
position, have been selected for purchase and development. This 
plan is a State plan. Its purpose is to develop the primeval and 
wayside rural environments. It is the first step in a comprehensive 
plan of New England. 


Tue first question, then, for any region is this: what topographical 
features does it possess which can be utilised and developed as a 
series of embankments to break the flow from the metropolis and 
confine it to separate basins? The second is the control of the flow 
within the basins themselves. Both problems involve a similar 
strategy. This second system consists of a series of open ways, or 
zones, straddling the motor road between successive towns or villages. 
The object within each wayside zone is to keep the abutting land on 
both sides of the highway free from all structures except those appro- 
priate to an intertown development. These “ intertowns ” are not 
necessarily belts of unpeopled country, but zones or areas planned 
and designed as links between the units of society. The intertown 
is no man’s land ; it belongs to the State ; its development depends 
upon the growth of a regional conscience. 


§ 9. DeveLopinc THE INDIGENOUS ENVIRONMENT. 


THE indigenous environment consists of three elements, primeval, 
rural and urban. Each of these elements is capable of development. 
One line of action spreads from the camp fire. Geographicaily this 
zone constitutes a wilderness area, opened up by trails and cabins. 
Another line of action radiates from the village green. This zone 
embraces the village common and community and the surrounding 
tributary area with the activities of communal life centring in the 
town hall. A third line of action, emanating from the wayside, con- 
centrates on making the intertown a true link in the framework of 
the regional city. This zone can be developed as an attractive passage 
way ; but its essentially rural character must be preserved. 
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A PLANNER must reveal ; he must seek the design inherent in an environ- _ 


ment. His principal ally in all fields of exploration is the intelligent 
amateur. There is the student of geography and geology who reveals 
the earth’s surface as shaped and carved by cosmic forces. There 
is the botanist and ornithologist, the student of natural history. The 
special province of these amateurs is the primeval environment ; their 
field of activity lies within sight of the camp fire. Then there is the 
local historian and dramatist and musician-dramatist, whose purpose 
is to reveal the story of a region in past and future. This sphere of 
influence embraces the community as a social unit. Its special province 
is the communal environment. For the development of the regional 
city might be included all who seek a symmetrical and symphonious 
setting for community and national life. In America they are members 
of such movements as those for establishing national parks and forests 
and for the clearance of city slums. Their value for the solution of 
the present problem would lie mainly in developing the wayside 
environment, the heart of the regional city. ‘The artist seeks inspiration 
from all three environments. Each of these amateurs, the naturalist, 
historian, dramatist, artist, is engaged in imaging on paper or canvas 
the vital aspects of definite and desirable environments, Can their 
efforts be mobilised and focused on achieving a revelation of ‘these 
forces and rhythms in a more concrete medium ? 


§ 10. CULTURE AND CIVILISATION. 
EACH city is really two cities, the metropolitan city and the indigenous 
or truly urban city. Their confusion reacts on ourselves. It is with 


ourselves rather than the landscape with which we must ultimately 
deal. What is our attitude towards the outer world which we share ? 


Tue distinction between urban and metropolitan is Spengler’s dis- 
tinction between “ culture ” and “ civilisation.” Culture deals with 
the ends of life, civilisation produces the means to maintain it. Culture 
consists in the development of work and play into art and recreation ; 
civilisation as a means leads to decreation and toil. One is the 
tendency in society and in ourselves to develop and grow ; the other 
is the tendency to become mechanised and expand. The one is 
living ; the other is getting ready to live. 
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THE DYNAMICS OF GREATNESS: by G. Spiller. 


Ir is widely held that the man of genius is born, not made : that to 
him epoch-making ideas come in a flash and that he unfailingly im- 
poses these on his social environment. If this view is correct, the 
secret of greatness lies just in being born great. This delightfully 
simple theory may seem exceedingly plausible, but it is only fair to 
enquire how far particular individual, social, and historical circum- 
stances possibly account for the phenomenon of greatness. 

WE shall take for our first and leading example Raphael, who is styled 
“the divine painter,” and see what his career may teach us. He 
was born in the spring of 1483, nearly 450 years ago, and died thirty- 
seven years later, in 1520. Within that brief spell an enormous output 
was crowded, many hundred productions being attributed to him.' 
Inasmuch as his father, Giovanni Santi, was a painter, Raphael may 
have been initiated into the mysteries of the painter’s craft from child- 
hood, but, on the other hand, since his father was not an artist of note, 
it may have been fortunate that he died when Raphael was only eleven 
years of age. In any case, when Raphael had reached his majority, 
he was an independent painter, and by the time he was twenty-five, a 
painter of mark outdistancing many of his prominent rivals. When, 
twelve years later, he suddenly succumbed to a malignant fever, Italy 
mourned the death of a master whose works evoked the profoundest 
admiration. 

(a) WHEN we scrutinise Raphael’s life-story, we are, contrary to what 
the current genius theory would lead us to expect, first impressed 
with his immense industry. Not only do we find him astonishingly 
productive, but there are countless proofs that he made the most 
painstaking and multifarious studies and preliminary sketches for his 
pictures. Furthermore, he minutely examined the works of other 
painters. He copied from nature. He engaged in anatomical re- 
searches, And he made himself intimately acquainted with the science 
of painting. From first to last—during his whole career—he was not 
only a sheer painter of pictures, but an eager learner and an inde- 
fatigable student. It has been accordingly said that his early death 
was primarily due to his having prematurely exhausted his physical 
and mental energies. 


RAPHAEL was, then, a tremendous worker. Still, most of us know 
to our cost that not everybody who is a great worker, is great. Un- 
remitting industry may be a part of the secret of greatness, but it 
cannot be the whole. Yet, granting this, Raphael’s life suggests that 
greatness is not to be confounded with facile achievement. 

“Critics, however, ati des tee eel et chek” Oe ee es 
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(b) THe second trait which we observe in Raphael’s character is one 
which, on the genius theory in vogue to-day, dumfounds us. We 
find him an inveterate and incorrigible imitator. He largely uses 
others’ figures and others’ compositions and is generally what would be 
called to-day a plagiarist. In fact, compared with many second-rank 
painters, he is decidedly unoriginal. What is, however, immensely 
more significant is that he especially profits by others’ style. For 
some years, in his earliest stage, he is so entirely Peruginesque that the 
layman would find it difficult to distinguish between his paintings and 
those of his master, Perugino : it is as if Raphael desired to obliterate 
his own individuality and to assume that of his teacher. Visiting 
later, about the age of twenty-three, Florence, a change comes over him 
and he is critically influenced in his style by Leonardo da Vinci and 
Fra Bartolommeo. Called by the Pope to Rome, about the age of 
twenty-six, he capitulates to Michael Angelo’s influence and instead 
of being all languid repose, as he had mostly been, his pictures become 
primarily expressions of nervous vigour. Nor, indeed, is it easy to 
name one eminent painter of the second half of the fifteenth century 
from whom he did not deliberately adopt something. Raphael is, 
therefore, an epitome of his age ; he is practically his fellow-painters 
rolled into one. 

(c) Tuus Raphael is far removed from the “ superior” individual 
who scorns to learn from others. In fact, instead of being independent 
of his environment, he appears utterly unintelligible without it. Judged 
by him, the great man seems to be, in the first instance, not an innovator 
but an imitator. In effect, Raphael’s career suggests that the great man’s 
superiority resides largely in that his energies are concentrated on im- 
proving on others’ work rather than on experimentation and innovation. 
(d) However, nothing can be more obvious than that not everybody 
who follows in others’ footsteps is great. We must therefore enter 
into some corrective detail. Raphael did not imitate indiscriminately. 
Far from it. He only adopted and adapted what struck him as being 
the best of its kind. By reason of this, he was no one’s disciple in 
any narrow sense, but wherever, in his restless search, he discerned 
something of superior quality, he was quick to recognise and assimilate 
it. Hence his life-long progress. Hence practically a minimum of 
defects and a maximum of virtues. It appears, therefore, that the 
aspirant to greatness follows, and seeks to equal, the best masters. 


(ce) Moreover, Raphael went a step further. He not only followed and 
endeavoured to equal what is best, but ever strove to surpass it. 

(f) AND, lastly, he never rested satisfied with his own best, but ever 
tried to better it. 

AccorDING to this analysis, then, the great man is immensely indus- 
trious and relies to a crucial extent on searching for and assimilating 
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all his life long the best in his environment, improving on that best, 
and ever bettering his own best. In other words, the great man not 
only labours hard, but, presumably, he first follows precedent indis- 
criminately, then the best precedents, then seeks to equal and eventually 
to improve on the best precedents, and, lastly, he strives continually 
to better his own best precedents. 


But even this dynamic explanation is incomplete, for we can imagine, 
as we shall see, some individual exhibiting the above qualities, without 
being esteemed great. 

(g) RAPHAEL was not in this predicament. He lived in an age when 
the art of painting had virtually reached the stage when the ideal of 
the painter, which had been more and more closely approached for 
some three centuries, was on the verge of being fully realised. In 
these circumstances, therefore, it required only preternaturally con- 
centrated efforts such as Raphael’s to reduce the ideal to fact. Accord- 
ingly, we have also to assume the tantalising proximity of a historically 
evolved ideal. Indeed, the ideal was so near that it was flittingly 
realised by more than one painter, his master Perugino among them, 
whilst Raphael himself more than once failed to attain to it. The 
passionate devotion, the frenzy in men of genius—leading often to 
eccentricity and sometimes to a clouding of the mind—seems thus to 
be explained by the haunting conviction that, in their circumstances, 
if they made something like a superhuman effort, the ideal? would be 
realised. We learn, then, that first-rank greatness is only attainable 
where, in a particular domain, a historic epoch is nearing its final 
consummation and that even second-rank greatness and eminence 
are out of reach where, in a particular domain, the social heritage 
is meagre. 

(h) Bur Raphael’s life suggests another condition to which greatness 
is subject. His environment keenly appreciated relatively perfect 
pictures. Had it not done so, he would, ipso facto, not have been 
esteemed great. Greatness is thus ultimately an honour conferred by 
society. 

(i) GREATNESS, as we have already hinted, is only connected with a 
critically important advancement of a very widely and exceptionally 
valued cause. As the critical importance of the advancement lessens, 
so greatness shades into eminence, noteworthiness, and mediocrity. 
And where the cause is not very widely and exceptionally valued, as in 
the case of a decided improvement in a game or in a particular instru- 
ment of no extraordinary importance, it would be fatuous to speak of 
greatness or eminence, even though the labour and thought expended 
should equal that put forth by the great man. In fact, values may 
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shift historically, leading now to high appreciation and now to callous 
indifference. Finally, the expression “ very widely ” should be under- 
stood to comprise many generations and many peoples. The village 
hero may not be the nation’s hero and the nation’s hero may not appeal 
to other nations and to subsequent ages nor does immense popularity 
at a given moment by any means forebode abiding fame. 


(j) It might be imagined that anybody, given favourable circumstances, 
could desire to be great and, acting on the above intimations, become 
great. This, however, would be only possible on the further pre- 
supposition, already suggested in (g), of the existence of a passionate 
love of the objective end in view. A Raphael indifferent to the painter’s 
ideal would be a third-rate painter and a Newton, in similar circum- 
stances, a third-rate physicist. On a humbler level we see this aspect 
strikingly illustrated in dealers in art and other beautiful objects, 
whose financial success depends in part on their disinterestedly loving 
and admiring the articles they trade in. Fortunately, it is easy to love 
what is lovable and natural to love passionately what is supremely 
lovable. Once this passionate love has been evoked in some one under 
favourable circumstances, he will almost spontaneously turn to the best, 
follow it, seek to equal and surpass it, and ever try to improve on his 
own best performances. 


(k) Larce allowance has also to be made for a conjunction of individual 
and social circumstances favourable to greatness, some of which we 
have already referred to. In the absence of these, the individual 
may be world-removed from the likelihood of becoming great. More 
often than not, no quite exceptionally situated individual appears, in 
which case the ideal is also commonly realised, but not so dramatically. 
Still, it may be that the gigantic internal pressure under which the 
great man works, enables him to realise the given ideal more com- 
pletely than would otherwise be possible, and it may also be that as 
soon as the given ideal is found to be readily realisable, men may become 
inclined to proceed in search of new ideals and thus, for the time being, 
tend to fall more or less below that ideal. 


(1) PossiBLy a wholly individual factor, the great man’s innate superiority 
and natural aptitude, should be added to the above ; but in view of the 
foregoing analysis and of what follows, we should not be warranted 
in stating that we have here an influence of any consequence. Favour- 
able individual, social, and historical circumstances offer, it appears, 
the principal explanation of the attainment of greatness. Indeed, 
a theory which assumes born cooks and born dukes ; born merchants, 
financiers, manufacturers, and mechanics ; born physicists, chemists, 
botanists, zoologists, psychologists, and metaphysicians ; born painters, 
sculptors, architects, poets, and musicians ; born statesmen, politicians, 
lawyers, and journalists ; and born cricketers, chess players, dandies, 
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and society hostesses, is perilously like an excuse for intellectual 
indolence, the more inadmissible if we think of the changing needs of 
the ages. 

Wuart, then, is the secret of greatness? It seems to be this. Given 
that (i) some very widely and exceptionally valued idea has (g) historically 
evolved to the point of being almost within full grasp and that (h) its 
complete realisation would be socially welcomed, then a man may attain 
to greatness if (j) he passionately loves that idea and (a) will make an 
almost superhuman effort (k) under favourable individual and social circum- 
stances to realise the idea through (b) profiting fully by what has been 
already accomplished by his fellows and remaining for ever bent on (c) 


following, (d) rivalling, and (e) surpassing the best that has been produced 
and (f) ever bettering his own achievements. 


HERE are some opinions on Raphael :— 


“ Ir was, in fact, the peculiarity of Raphael to alter his style in accordance 
with his surroundings.” (Eugéne Miintz, RapHaét, Paris, 1902, p. 23.) 
“Fra Bartolommeo . . . taught him to group his figures and to make 
living masses of his groups.” (Ibid., p. 32.) ‘‘ Numerous sketches, dis- 


persed throughout the galleries and collections of Europe, proclaim the care 
which he lavished on preparing his pictures.” (Jbid., p. 51.) 

“* SUFFICE it to say = we know of no master of the m ethesdor Lessing 
traces cannot be found in Raphael’s paintings.” r ing, 
Maponna Srxtina, Leipsic, 1908, p. 17.) 

“ WITH astonishing rapidity he shook off the mannerisms of Perugino, and 
put one great artist after another under contribution for some special power 
of drawing, beauty of colour, or grace of composition in which each happened 
to excel. Nor was it from painters only that Raphael acquired his enlarged 
field of knowledge and rapidly growing powers. Sculptors like Ghiberti 
and Donatello must be numbered those whose works helped to 
develop his new-born style. ‘The Carmine frescoes of Masaccio and Masolino 
taught this student long-remembered lessons of —s of a 
expression. his contemporaries it was especially Signorelli an 
Michelangelo who taught him the importance of precision of line and the 
necessity of a thorough knowledge of the human form. From Da Vinci 
he learnt subtleties of modelling and soft beauty of expression ; from Fra 
Bartolommeo nobility of composition and skilful treatment of drapery in 
dignified folds.” (John H. Middleton, article “‘ Raphael,” in ENcYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA, eleventh edition, p. got.) 


Let us now examine—not in detail, of course—the careers of some 
other painters in order to test our broad generalisation. 


LEONARDO DA VINCI’s case is instructive. An older contemporary of 
Raphael, he was in a somewhat similar position. That he was a tre- 
mendous worker is too well known to need stressing. What is stated 
of Raphael in this respect is amply confirmed by a study of Da Vinci. 
But at first we may be inclined to think of him as markedly original. 
Still, when the elusive, mysterious smile of so many of his women is 
found in some of his master’s, Verrocchio’s, works ; when we discover 
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that this absence of originality extends to his most characteristic 
women’s faces, children’s heads, and landscapes, and that his learning 
and versatility are also noticeable in his master, it is not difficult to 
class him with Raphael. The differences are secondary. He fixed 
his attention more especially on perfecting the rules for producing 
beautiful figures and irreproachable pictures.* Accordingly, he 
experimented and paid the penalty for this. He was so determined 
to give only to the world what was superlative that he ended by be- 
queathing very little to posterity and even endangered this by his tech- 
nical experiments both in frescoes and easel pictures. Leonardo thus 
offers in his art both a positive and a negative proof of the view of genius 
put forward here. That is, as a perfector he triumphed ; as a pioneer 
he achieved nothing remarkable. (This does not mean that the work 
of the obscure pioneer is not socially valuable. Only one cannot 


be both truly great and truly a pioneer.) 
Here are some confirmations of our views on Leonardo da Vinci :— 


“ The indefinable smile of the Mona Lisa plays already on the lips of 
[Verrocchio’s] David, the fantastic rocks are pa suggested in the land- 
scape of the Baptism. The mysterious blending of natures, man with beast 
and beast with plant, had its origin in the brain of Verrocchio.” (Maud 
Cruttwell, VeRROCCHIO, London, 1904, p. 22.) 
“IT is no task to distinguish th: drawings of the pupil from those of 
the master. More especially we find that the exquisite heads of children 
and women with lovely masses of hai and locks and bewitching expression, 
which are frequently regarded as the distinctive contribution of Leonardo, 
are already to be traced in unmistakable beauty in Verrocchio’s work.” 
(Hans Semper, on “ Andrea del Verrocchio,” p. 24, in KuNsT UND KUNSTLER 
DES MITTELALTERS UND DER NEUvZzEIT, 2te Abt., rter Band, Leipsic, 1878.) 
“ Mfg chez les hommes—prenez son Saint Thomas—on trouve un sourire 
attristé et désillusionné, le sourire Kéonardesque. Ce qu’il y a de féminin, 
on peut dire d’éfféminé, dans la maniére de Léonard, la délicatesse, la mor- 
bidesse, la suavité, se retrouve donc, quoique souvent a |’état de germe, chez 
Andrea Verrocchio.” (E. Miintz, Léonarp pe Vincl, Paris, 1899, p. 25.) 
“LEONARDO . . . found in Verrocchio’s painting and sculpture, faint and 
chill, the adumbration of the jasper landscapes, the winding water and dis- 
tant wood, the ily-inclining heads with broad lids and convoluted 
hair, the expressive , that have already been ing into shape within 
the cloudy mirror of his young fancy.” (Rachel A. Taylor, LEONARDO THE 
London, 1927, p. 55.) “ He found in Verrocchio even some 
tentative: giatinns' Siete tea eheastlly Wencibenel ethees in hich Ibs wna to 
his imagery. He found also a sceptical curious intelligence, anxious, 
is own, to pry into anatomy and the laws of movement, as well as a 
kindred love of geometry and music. . . . The fantastic monsters, gorgons 
and dragons, drawn with scintillating line, in which Leonardo, with in- 
souciant grace, reveals a certain psychic distress, are the haughtier 
descendants of ic beasts in Verrocchio’s masterpieces in metal.” 
(Jbid., p. 56.) 
hk Seer he gla Tg Lad ares ps 
distance propinquity, and motion and rest were the ten matters which 
i had to care for.” (J. A. Crowe and G. B. Cavalcaselle, RaPHazi, 2 vols., 


vol, 1, 1882, p. 253.) 
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“* He [Verrocchio] is said to have been a musician and a mathematician of 
note ; he had been trained as a goldsmith ; he was a famous engineer and 
metal worker ; and as a sculptor, both in bronze and marble, ranks with 
the greatest.” (C.J. Holmes, Lzonarpo pa Vinc1, London, 1919, p. 4.) 

Nor is it different with the third outstanding contemporary painter, 
Michael Angelo. As one writer says, “ his history is one of indomit- 
able will and almost superhuman energy.” (Sidney Colvin, article 
“* Michelangelo,” in ENcYCLopa@DIA BriTANNICA, eleventh edition, 
p. 365.) His concentration was such that it bordered on the abnormal. 
Michael Angelo was mainly inspired by the antique sculptures which 
were being discovered in his time, and which he first studied in the 
Medici Gardens at Florence. Nor did he ever drop the role of student. 
“‘ From boyhood to extreme old age [he] never ceased to practise with 
pen, chalk or pencil.” (Jbid., p. 368.) ‘‘ Truly the most docile of 
men,” says Gerald S. Davies (MICHELANGELO, London, 1924). “‘ One 
thinks, indeed, of the old man in his last years as they found him one 
snowy winter’s day near to the Colosseum. ‘ Why here, and whither 
going on such a day?’ ‘To school, to school to see if I can learn any- 
thing.” (p. 194.) We need only add that his passion for undraped 
figures, apart from the influence of the antique and that of Donatello, 
will be found largely derived from Signorelli who popularised both 
this style and the almest exaggerated imsistence on motion, action, 
and muscular development, which he, in turn, adopted from Antonio 
Pollaiuolo who stressed the anatomical aspect in the human figure. 


Thus, the single easel picture of his, at the Uffizi in Florence, and his 
famous “‘ Judgment ” at the Vatican in Rome, are palpably inspired 
by Signorelli, and his work generally by the classical sculptures. 


Tue three super-giants of painting exhibit, then, the same fundamental 
characteristics. 


We add a few extracts concerning some other eminent Italian painters 
to illustrate the paramount importance of the social heritage :— 


GioTro.—Giotto’s “ greatness is less difficult to understand than it was a 
century ago. He owes something of his sense of form to Cavallini and to 
Niccola Pisano. To the same masters he is largely indebted for his fine 
free manner of designing drapery. To the inspiration of Giovanni Pisano 
he owes some of his dramatic power.” (Langton Douglas’s editorial foot- 
note in Crowe and Cavalcaselle, A History oF PAINTING IN ITALY, vol. 1, 
pp. 182-183.) Frank Rutter (THe O_p Masters, London, 1925, p. 44), 
writes : “ it menaneutieaaiha tea an ok Sinedindossne heamo ee Oat 
of Giotto.” 
Mamero- ames] ene i coe witin Lina, 
i oO past i ts j" rowe 
and Cavalcaselle, A History or PaIntING IN ITALY, vol. F IQII, p. 34.) 


Oe ey ae aay yee of tn Start, oaewr. 
three great centres of artistic life in the city. First, the botteghe of the pupils 
of the Gaddi ; secondly, the schools of the miniaturists, and chief among 
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these the school of the Camaldolese convent of Sta. Maria degli Angeli ; 
and, thirdly, , the group of young sculptor, Jacopo della Quercia and Ghiberti, 
Brunelleschi and were destined to fashion the most perfect 
acvvcte of tee Gnstiinante By all these, as we shall see, Fra Angelico 


was influenced.” Fra ANGELICO, London, 1902, pp. 
17-18.) “ in tha m tnt ond of the early Renaissance, he was 
one of its most ” (Ibid. p- 151.) 

Fra Fitippo.—* Fra x et ee and ions from 


the art of all his great contemporaries.” (P. G. Konody, Fitipro Luippt, 
London, 1911, p. 76.) 

VerroccHi0o.— His was no precocious talent. In his extant works we 
note a progressive advance in power, as of one succeeding by conscious 
intellectual effort rather than by what seems instinctive mastery.” (C. J. 
Holmes, Leonarpo Da Vinci, London, 1919, p. 5.) 


PoLLaIvoLo.—* Since Donatello left Florence for Padua when he was a 
child of twelve, any personal influence must have been slight. It was most 
likely that it was transmitted through Andrea dal Castagno, to whom of all 
the Florentine masters Antonio owes most. It is even possible that to Andrea 
were due his ideals of physical force.” (Maud Cruttwell, ANTONIO 
Po..atvoLo, London, 1907, pp. 31-32.) 

GHIRLANDAJO.—‘‘ Domenico Ghirlandajo represents the apex of fifteenth 
century Florentine painting. . . . His position is not accounted for by the 
period in which he lived. . . . Nor is it his inborn artistic talent bestowed 
on him by Divine grace, which raises him above his predecessors. . . . It was 
rather, combined with marked talents, breathless industry, an indomitable 
will, and clear insight, whereby, ergot assimilating everything achieved 
by his predecessors . (K. Woermann, on “ Ghirlandajo,” in Kunst 
UND KiNsTLER DES MITTELALTERS UND DER NEUZEIT, 2te Abt., 1ter Band, 
Leipsic, 1878, p. 65.) 

MELozzo pA Forit.—“ In all probability Melozzo learnt his Di-sotto-in-su 
system from Mantegna.” (Onni Okkonen, MgLozzo DA FORLI UND SEINE 
SCHULE, ‘ors, 1910, p. 84.) Melozzo adopted the technique of Piero 
dei Franceschi. (Ibid., p- 8s.) Melozzo also owed much to Mantegna. 
(Ibid., p. 113.) “ Melozzo was alive to all currents in art and naturally 
assimilated the best artistic methods of his Florentine contempo 

(Ibid., p. 115.) 

SIGNORELLI.—“ Signorelli caught and revived the very essence of Dona- 
tello’s spirit—the love of bodily life in its most hopeful and vigorous mani- 
festations.” Cont Cruttwell, Luca Sicnore.ii, London, 1899, p. 19.) 


BotricELti.— There is no record of the date when the boy entered the 
studio of the master [Filippo Lippi], sore hain exis daeon thokhe aamained 
there enough to saturate with the chief features of his master’s 
style.” ul Oppe, SaNpRo Bortticeii, London, IQII, p- 4-) ie 
attempt after relief, dignity, and solidity which was the con- 
Sie eee Cel i] towards the formation of Botticelli’s 
style. . . . (Ibid., p. 6.) gave him the love of human 
sed tha Bulla the onal Senin denies” pre hg See to the 
same effect Herbert P. Horne, Sanpro Borrice.ui, Lon 
Fra BartoLtommMgo.—Of Fra Bartolommeo, to whom Sirens 
page Cavalcaselle (A History oF Paintine in Itacy, vol. 6, 1914, 
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PintoriccHi0.— As a of colour, arrangement, landscape, 
architecture, crowds of » t together all the qualities Umbrian 
painting had developed in the course of a century, fused them into a whole, 


ee t of magnificence worthy of the most brilliant 
Courts.” (Corrado Ricci, , London, 1902, p. 6.) 


ANDREA DEL Sarto.—Fritz Knapp (ANDREA DEL Sarto, Leipsic, 1928) 
shows how profoundly Andrea del was influenced by Piero di Cosimo, 
Hugo van der Goes, Diirer, Da Vinci, Fra Bartolommeo, Michael Angelo, 
and others. 

Direr, too, was no mere virtuoso. “ Diirer,” says the discriminating 
DESCRIPTIVE AND HIsTORICAL CATALOGUE of the National Gallery in 
London (edition 1913, p. 231), “‘ in common with the few supreme masters, 
is great by reason of the profundity of his thought and revelation of 
life.” (Italics ours.) 

Or Rembrandt, to come to a later age, we read : “ A steady determina- 
nation to correct his faults and an intelligent and unsparing criticism 
of his experiments are the real characteristics of his temper, and it is 
upon them, and not upon some spontaneous unconscious instinct, that 
the profound and masterly work of his later years is built up.” (C. J. 
Holmes, NoTEs ON THE ART OF REMBRANDT, London, 1911, pp. 70-71.) 
And the ground of rich warm brown which he favoured for his pictures, 
Rembrandt adopted from Jacob Pynas. Of Rembrandt’s compeer, 
Rubens, it is stated : ‘‘ He came to his kingdom by sheer hard work.” 
(S. L. Bensusan, Kusens, London, 1924, p. 72.) And of Constable, 
the landscape painter, Holmes, in the work above cited, says : “ No 
one who knows Constable’s early work can wonder at his parents’ 
opposing his wish to adopt painting as a profession. For years he was 
clumsiness personified. Yet by sheer patience and determination, 
and by an unconquerable enthusiasm for nature, he overcame all these 
deficiencies and became one of the significant figures in the history 
of art.” (p. 63.) 

IN view of the mass of evidence adduced, it may be fair to assume that 
what we have stated of Raphael holds true of great painters as a class. 


TAKE now the most famous English architect, Sir Christopher Wren. 
Of him we read : He “ must be considered as the direct successor of 
Inigo Jones, not only in the school of design founded by him, but also 
in the methods in which that school worked.” (Arthur Stratton, THE 
Lire, Work, AND INFLUENCE OF SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN, Liverpool, 
1897, p. 28.) Furthermore, “ his genius owed much to his irrepressible 
faculty of painstaking ; he never spared thought, but lavished it as freely 
upon the smallest undertaking as upon the most pretentious.” (Jbid., 
p- 29.) The following passage is also significant : “ It may be that 
many of his most striking compositions, which charm and fascinate 
us by their wondrous simplicity, were only produced after extreme 
mental effort.” (Jbid., p. 43.) Accordingly, we may surmise, at 
least provisionally, that what is true of great painters is probably true 
of great architects. 
226 
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(Here is a broad statement with regard to architecture: “A glance along 
the perspective of past ages reveals architecture as a lithic history of soci 
conditions, progress, and religion, and the events which are landmarks in 
the history of mankind.” (Banister F. Fletcher, A History or ARCHITEC- 
TURE ON THE COMPARATIVE METHOD, London, 1924, p. 4.) 


Let us now turn from painters and architects to musicians. Music 


has been regarded as peculiarly the daughter of a tuneful ear, and yet, 
as the subjoined extracts from THE Oxrorp History oF Music seem 


to suggest, music is probably in the same position as painting. 


“ OVER six centuries of work went to provide Palestrina with his medium ; 
Purcell succeeded in the fullness of time to a long line of English ances 
Bach, though he owed much to Pachelbel and Buxtehude, much to Vivaldi 
and Couperin, was under still greater obligation to that steady growth and 

which the spirit of German church music had maintained since 
the days of Luther. Even those changes which appear the most violent 
in character—the Florentine Revolution, the rise of the Viennese School, 
the new paths of the Romantic movement—may all be rightly considered as 
parts of one comprehensive scheme : sometimes readjusting a balance that 
had fallen askew, sometimes recalling a form of expression that had been 
temporarily forgotten or neglected, never wholly breaking the design or 
striving at the impossible task of pure innovation.” (W. H. Hadow, in 
editorial Preface to the whole work, vol. 1, 1901, pp. v-vi.) 


“At the beginning of the seventeenth century Germany was quite uncon- 
scious of her great musical destiny. She had as yet given the world no 
striking proofs of great musical aptitudes, and though she had produced a 
tuna gamba enpeatee end emnielanih alee appneent ah to: aietin ts bo lane 
naturally productive or artistic than the rest of the civilised nations of Europe. 
It seems li enough indeed that the appearance was in conformity with 
the facts, and that Germany attained her ultimate toe = by force 
of character rather than by facility.” (Vol. 3, by Hubert H. Parry, 1902, 


P- 409.) 
“THaT part of musical history of which Bach and Handel are the chief 
ornaments is, even apart from them, a momentous period.” (p.1.) “ Each, 


so far as his own work went, remained contented with the forms in which 
his predecessors had expressed themselves, and to each the discoveries or 
—aeren of contemporary theorists or musical Bagong nour t ow oe 

inly interesting as affording new opportunities expression : 
ideals. Sicashdenee, emartedieteced as the epitomes of the period 
in which they lived.” (pp. 2-3.) “The student of history watches the 
sceptre of musical sup passing, as it were, from England to the Nether- 
lands, and so to Italy, from Italy back to England, and by another medium to 
France.” (p. 4.) ‘‘ The mere continuance of the tradition strengthens it 
with each decade that passes, so that with the Germans of the seventeenth 
to the nineteenth centuries music has become a second nature.” (pp. 4-5.) 
(Vol. 4, by J. A. Fuller Maitland, 1902.) 


AND here is a suggestive summary, a summary which travels beyond 
the realm of music :— 
“THE greatest composers or orators or artists are by no means necessarily 


those who have the readiest utterance or the greatest natural 
but those who have high ideals, force of character, individuality, 
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and grandeur and depth of feeling and conception. Mozart and Mendelssohn 
were apparently the most naturally gifted of all composers, but neither of 


them attained to such a convincing standard of greatness as Beethoven or 
Bach, who artistic powers commensurate with their aims 


by persistent and indefatigable labour.” (Vol. 3, by Hubert H. Parry, 
1902, p. 409.) 

ONLY one more example from the realm of art—that of William 
Shakespeare, the greatest of modern dramatists. His attitude towards 
his art startlingly resembles that of Raphael in painting. Unfortunately, 
the absence of almost all biographical detail does not permit us to 
state categorically that he was a tremendous worker ; but seeing that 
he started with a poor schooling and had to write for a learned stage ; 
that he was an actor and theatrical manager besides being a dramatist ; 
that he died comparatively young ; and that he is broadly responsible 
for some thirty-seven plays, we may legitimately assume that he was 
that, as indeed John Webster suggests.’* On the other points, how- 
ever, a tedious likeness is evident. 


SHAKESPEARE rigidly adhered to convention and loyally changed with 
it, manifesting, like Raphael, from first to last a continuous adaptation 
to varying circumstances. He wrote historical, dramatic, entertain- 
ing, or romantic plays, according to which were in demand. For the 
same reason his verse form and his style were those common in his 
day and were subject to incessant improvement and development. The 
plots for his plays he mainly derived from prose tales or from plays, 
and he laid his sources heavily under contribution. Like Raphael, 
he was an imitator. His daring in this respect knew no limit and roused 
from the first the protests of his fellow dramatists. He appropriated 
without scruple whatever appealed to his artistic taste. Take, for 
instance, THe Trempest, which may have been his last play. It is 
itself based on an earlier play, from which it was somewhat hastily 
adapted. The situations, the characters, the language, the verse form, 
the general motive, are those of the plays of the day. The three finest 
passages therein are close imitations of passages in other authors and 
are in part literally copied. The first, Gonzalo’s description of an ideal 
commonwealth, is from Florio’s Montaigne ; the second, one of the 
most superb passages in Shakespeare, Prospero’s “ Like the baseless 
fabric of this vision . . . ,” follows Sterling ; and “ Ye elves of hills, 
brooks, standing lakes, and groves,” is from a translation of Ovid. 


However, if we compare the play and the three passages with their 
sources, we observe the same fact as in Raphael, that is, Shakes- 
peare appropriates the best only and undoubtedly improves thereon. 
Similarly with his plays in general. They were composed at a time 
when the ideal was virtually attained in the evolution of the drama and 
- iy ee ee ee 
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they represented an effort and a result similar to Raphael’s, whilst, 
like Raphael, he never ceased in his endeavour to surpass himself. 
Had his career closed fifty years earlier he could only have been a third- 
rate dramatist, furnishing interesting work, but not work having any 
finality or greatness in it. If the fashion of to-day, in flagrant con- 
tradiction to his own age,’ places him sky-high above his Elizabethan 
and Jacobean fellow dramatists, we owe this to critics who cannot 
do justice to one dramatist without derogating from the attainments 
of all the others, who, indeed, whilst emphatically asserting Shakes- 
peare’s uniqueness and infinite superiority, incessantly dispute among 
themselves concerning what is and what is not Shakespeare’s.* 


Nor does art stand alone. A Kepler, A Galileo, a Newton, a Kant, 
a Comte, and a Darwin,’ all illustrate the same thesis. They were 
colossal workers ; they fully assimilated the best of the special social 
heritage they were interested in and sought to improve on this and on 
their own work. They were each faced by a leading idea which the 
ages had well-nigh perfected, and all of them were worshippers of 
the ideal. They were in the most intimate sense of the expression 
children of their time.* If lasting fame was their lot, it was not attained 
without gigantic effort and infinite selflessness on their part. And as 
to moral greatness, Marcus Aurelius, the king of kings and saint of 

saints, shows us in his MEDITATIONS that he regarded himself as im- 

measurably indebted to his moral environment. By contrast, self- 

complacency, if sufficiently thorough, relegates men to the plane 
of imbecility.® 

*For a discussion of the subject, see G. Spiller, A New SysTeM OF SCIENTIFIC PRO- 
CEDURE, London, 1921. 

*Even of Homer we read : “ Homer was no primitive poet. He was a consummate 
master, the heir to generations of disci i Rode Si ond att. Se aneree 
in his perfect , in his limpid , in his sense for proportion, his - 
tions, and the f pathos of his portraits and rinciples, in which there is nothing 
gross, subjective, or arbitrary.” (George tayana, THe Lire or REASON 
(REASON IN ArT), London, 1923, pp. 93-94.) 

7On Darwin, see the author’s “ Charles Darwin and the Theory of Evolution: A 
Sociological Study,” in the Socrotocicat Review, April, 1926. On Comte 
and John Stuart Mill, others, see the author’s above-mentioned work. 
Of the most famous of , Aristotle, we read: “ Aristotle stood at the 
very end of the classical Greek de t and was himself a diligent student 
of his predecessors, owing much of hi and finality to the fact 
that he was able to incorporate in his work all that seemed to him valuable in 
the earlier schools of thought.”’ (George S. Brett, PsycHoLocy, ANCIENT AND 


Mopern, London, 1928, pp. 6-7.) 

*“ The history of sc.ence presents us with no example of an individual mind throwing 
itself far in advance of its ies.” (David Brewster, THe Lire or 
Si Isaac Newton, London, 1831, p. 112.) 
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It may, of course, be asked how we reconcile the co-existence of hosts 
of indifferent painters with a Raphael or a Michael Angelo, and it 
may be suggested that differences in innate capacity afford the explana- 
tion. However, when we find that, because of their general environ- 
ment, most painters are creatures of routine, are not favourably circum- 
stanced and only moderately devoted, do not seek to attain to or rival 
the best, and have no sense of the need of being constant learners, 
we can understand the situation. But concrete studies on this subject 
are clearly desirable.’ 


It is of crucial significance that the dynamic theory of genius pro- 
pounded here harmonises with the facts of general history as known. 
For hundreds of centuries men existed without apparently manifesting 
the faintest glimpse of what is called genius. There was during this 
ps period progress, general progress, steady progress, but infinitely 
slow progress—progress from unshaped flint tools to a modest selection 
of skilfully chipped tools of the same material. No sudden forward 
leap anywhere. According to this testimony, the unassisted individual 
is unable to do more than to invent or improve a primitive tool. The 
art of the later Old Stone Age, too, evolved by microscopically minute 
transitions from Aurignacian to Magdalenian times, and when it 
reached relative perfection it was socially diffused and not the product 
of a handful of great men. Those interminable ages certainly knew 
no magicians such as our men of genius are supposed to be, and we are 
therefore justified in assuming, both from a concrete consideration of 
great men and from the general course of prehistory, that the innate 
mental capacities of individuals differ probably to a wholly insignificant 
degree and, by themselves, are responsible for ultra-microscopic con- 
tributions only. It is world-wide historic co-operation, the co-opera- 
tion of thousands of millions during long ages, which has created 
civilisation. Without such wholesale co-operation we should not 
possess, it seems, even the most rudimentary language or tool. 


Wirt the passing of Neanderthal man and the advent of Cromagnon 
man, the modern human species, homo sapiens, is said to have arrived. 
If so, we may note that the rate of progress for many, many thousand 
years from Aurignacian down to Neolithic times suggests that, unaided, 


“What an interval between Isaac Newton and Bacon, and almost all their con- 





use and custom. What, however, contributed to form that fortunate habit, 
no one but themselves could easily say, nor is it necessary to do 80 ; and the matter 
3 since we see every day 

conscious who are 


oF BLUMENBACH 
Bendyshe, om caw Erg PP. 390-391.) 
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individuals of the modern human species, like the men of the Mous- 
terian and Chellean culture phases, are not capable of inventing or 
improving by themselves any but the most primitive tool. The moment 
also that we become keen and conscientious students of the human 
heritage, we find the above abundantly illustrated. When, for instance, 
we follow step by step the evolution of the ship, of the railway track 
and locomotive, of the motor car and of the airplane, of the arts, or of 
the individual sciences and sub-sciences, we are amazed how true it 
is that human knowledge is a flowing and growing stream consisting 
of the drops contributed by individuals. Naturally, the more inter- 
social evolution develops efficient methods and affords special oppor- 
tunities, the greater the individual’s contribution may be, but only 
as the mandatory of humanity. Hence we may conclude that great- 
ness, like littleness, is apparently determined by a combination of 
individual, social, and historical circumstances, and that it is the 
business of sociology to trace these. 
ALMOsT innumerable instances could be cited of noted “ original ” thinkers 
being primarily only favourably situated popularisers. “ Adam Smith’s 
achievement was to give the fittest form to ideas which were becoming current 
among the most progressive minds of his time.” (Article “ Political 
Economy,” in CHAMBERS’s ENCYCLOP2DIA, 1926.) Jenner is hailed by the 
uninitiated as the inventor of vaccination, yet he only ised and popu- 
larised what he found certain country-folk practising. Von Baer, with whom 
the Recapitulation theory is said to have originated, was manifestly anticipated 
Meckel in 1811. Lyell revolutionised geology by applying circumstanti- 
Hutton’s Uniformitarian theory which had been to some extent already 
elaborated by Playfair and which, later, largely inspired Charles Darwin. 
“ A close scrutiny of the practice among naturalists in the time of Linnzus 
shows that he did not actually invent the binomial nomenclature, but by 
adopting the suggestions of others he elaborated the system of classification 
and brought the new language into common use.” (W. A. Locy, BroLocy 
AND ITs Makers, New York, 1915, p. 119.) Linngeus was also forestalled 
in his conception of a species by John Ray. “‘ When Cuvier, near the close 
of the eighteenth century, committed himself definitely to the progress of 
natural science, he found vast accumulations of separate monographs to 
build upon, but he undertook to dissect representatives of all the groups 
of animals, and to found his comparative wren feed merge: observations. 
The work of Vicq d’Azyr . . . afforded a good of what comparisons 
should be.” (Jbid., p. 148.) “‘ The essential part of Weismann’s doctrine 
was the adoption of the theory of germinal continuity originated by Professor 
Nussbaum.” (C. S. Minot, THE PropLem or Acr, GROWTH, AND DEATH, 
London, 1909, p. 235.) The theory of the germinal origin of infectious 
diseases was oF athe, not discovered, by Pasteur. Comte was indebted 
for his leading ideas to others. Stephenson’s engine only accidentally 
carried off the prize. “C. Huygens and R. Hooke, contemporaries of 
Newton, saw that Kepler’s third law implied a force tending towards the 
sun which, acti on the several planets, varied inversely as the square of 
the distance.” (John H. Poynting, article “‘ Gravitation,” in ENcYCLOPDIA 
BRITANNICA, eleventh edition, p. 384.) Prince Kropotkin’s Mutuat Alp 
was confessedly unoriginal as regards its main thesis. Madame Montessori 
borrowed her apparatus from her “ master.” Freud’s fundamental idea 
was not original. And so on. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


As already intimated, the world, it seems, mostly dispenses with the man 
of genius. Modern democracy, are memantine. modern industry, 
jane gener tbat Christianity, registe a critically great advance 
predecessors of a cen ago, oma any conspicuous individuals 
ore primarily responsible for general attitude in these departments. 
sweeping survey of the field of human progress were made, 
eet at of the advance would be found unconnected 
eo ee ws men. £ eoeentn of social forces and individual 
needs and rtunities appear to revolutionised innumerable depart- 
ments of life without the intervention of any one outstanding individual 
in particular. Even in art, spt toe eels dco during the last 
century in depicting nature in varying aspects—of seasons, 
skies, mountains, and seas—has been of a general nature, no towering per- 
sonality heading, or seeming to head, the movement. A statement to the 
same effect could be made concerning the Middle Ages where the guild 
peg stephen onthe tenge BR leaner har opera ate 
for instance, the fact that the unsurpassed Gothic cathedrals 

are not connected with architects’ names. 


THE so-called man of genius, scientifically regarded, appears therefore an 
incidental, and not an indispensable, product and cause of human progress. 


As James M. Baldwin (THe Story oF THE Minp, London, 1899, p. 253) 
says : Lig eiyanon ta yan te J its slower progress, to traverse the path in 
which he [the Teished te teed 5” His absence is consistent 
ren od cope deh me kage 9 dae ie <Seape-vaaet Where 
he appears, he usually throws out of perspective for the student the un- 
interrupted and steady continuity observable in objective — To a 
certain extent, in fact, an outstanding individual tends to fix a state which 
should pss a transient one, discourages healthy criticism, and rouses un- 


seer fle em tion because of the introduction of the personal element. 
The man of genius should be perhaps conceived as the favourably situated 
and enthusiastic emphasiser, summariser, and populariser of the final stage 
of an important historic trend. 


Tue adequacy of the dynamic formula of greatness which has been 
proposed in this paper, may be easily exaggerated. In the first place, 
greatness differs immensely in degree and we can therefore only attempt 
to define a “type” to which actual examples but approximate. 
Secondly, certain classes of great men are differently situated from 
other classes of great men. A Shelley, for instance, does not require 
the preparation and study which a Newton: does and may be much 
more self-expressive in minor matters. Lastly, the formula is only 
tentative and is perhaps only distantly applicable to certain categories— 
é.g., to statesmen. It does, however, represent an endeavour to get 
behind abstract theorisings to the concrete facts. 
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A NEW WAY WITH CRIMINALS:* by Arthur St. John. 


Two chief needs of our day—indeed, of mankind always—are the 
general realisation of the futility and mischievousness of violence and 
fear and the value of efficacy and goodwill and understanding. 


Now, just as we have learned much about physical health from the 
struggle with disease, so we might learn something about right educa- 
tion and the growth of sound human character by the struggle with 
vice and crime. That is, if we go about it in the right way—if we 
try to understand facts and problems presented by crime and faulty 
character, so as to deal with them in a manner satisfactory to society 
and to the individuals concerned. The individuals concerned in the 
matter of a detected crime are (1) the victim or victims, (2) the 
criminal, (3) the community's representatives who have to deal with 
the criminal. The interest of this last-named group is generally 
ignored. But surely it is important. If a public servant is required 
to do anything which injures a prisoner in body, mind or character, 
he is likely to be injured in character himself, especially if he has to 
do it repeatedly. Then there is to be considered the effect of such 
action on the character of the community which sanctions it. 


It is the réle of “ penal reformers” to endeavour that the public 
shall not sanction penal measures which have evil effects. It is their 
réle to find out and advocate measures by which society can be 
protected and offenders converted to good citizenship in conformity 
with the best interests of all the four parties concerned in penal pro- 
cedure, namely, the victims and perpetrators of crime, the public and 
their judicial and penal administrators. In other words, “ penal 
reformers” have to devise and promote for the “ protection” of 
society an aggressive preventive and remedial policy suited to the 
exigences of social life and the needs of each offender, while providing 
for as full reparation as possible to the victims of crimes, in the sure 
faith that the true interests of these are one with the interests of the 
rest of society, and that we cannot degrade or otherwise injure one 
member of a community without injuring in some degree the whole 
community. 


But there is a long furrow to plough before most men in the street— 
or, for that matter, most judges and magistrates on the bench—are 


*ENGLISH PENAL Fees, Dsgvemn, An Quien of Test and Puget es Gee 


Delinquency and - ae for Future Reform. (Friends’ Book Centre 
Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 1928. Price sixpence.) 


A New Way wirn Cramme. By A. Fenner Brockway. Preface by Laurence Housman. 
(Williams and Norgate. 1928. 7s. 6d. net.) 
Cams on THE Future or Crime: by Godwin. CK > Trench, 





Trubner & Co. ‘To-day and To-morrow , 1928. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


likely to abandon the idea that in dealing with crime some appeal to 
fear is necessary. As lately as the last International Prison Congress, 
in 1925, an eminent judge quoted with approval an eminent modern 
British philosopher, who insisted that a proper object of punishment 
was “‘ to associate terror with the contemplation of the crime in the 
mind of others who might be tempted to commit it.” 


UNTIL we have learned that this “ terror” defeats its own supposed 
end (even if it were just to make one man suffer for crimes which 
others might commit) we can, I submit, make little headway with 
effective measures for dealing with crime. It is noteworthy—and is 
not this one evidence of the sociological importance of the crime 
problem ?—that, just as in penal matters progress is barred by the 
habit of trusting to terror and violence, so in international affairs the 
same delusion stands in the way of security and peace. Faith, not 
in terror or violence, but in understanding and good-will—this is the 
need of humanity for keeping the peace both at home and abroad. 


Here are three little books (the first is hardly more than a pamphlet, 
36 pages. The second, and largest, has 164 pages of large print), 
three of the latest publications of penal reform in this country ; and 
it is encouraging to find that they all throw over “ retribution ” and 
“ deterrence” as permissible objects or factors in dealing with 
criminals. “ Protection of society?” Certainly ; but seek it through 
curing the criminal or keeping him out of harm’s way. 


Tue first book, or pamphlet, indicates the fundamental nature of its 
probing of the problem by quoting Sanderson of Oundle on its title 
page to the effect that adequate dealing with the individual who does 
“‘ objectionable things” ‘“‘ demands a re-adjustment of everything 
upon a basis of service.” The immediate practical challenge of crime 
is summed up in a sentence on the last page :— 

CRIME is no exception to the rule that evils can only be successfully com- 
bated by an understanding of their causes. 


In other words, in getting rid of the terror delusion we must also 
get rid of charlatanry in our dealings with crime. The last sentence 
on the same page is as follows :— 


But our treatment of the law-breaker should be accompanied by strenuous 
efforts to remove those fundamental causes of crime which make good 
social life difficult among many of our less fortunate fellows. 


THE same authors say (p. 18): “‘ The pre-requisite of any improve- 
ment in our penal methods is a change in our ideas about punish- 
ment. Science and ethics combine to-day to condemn retribution 
as both immoral and unjust;” and they quote from Professor 
William McDougall’s Socia, Psycuo.ocy : “ the fuller becomes our 
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insight into the springs of human conduct, the more impossible does . 
it become to maintain this antiquated doctrine.” Here all our authors, 
of these three books, agree. “ Society is the super-criminal,” says 
Mr. Fenner Brockway, on page 11 of his book; and, on the same 
page -— 

Our first concern must be to end the crime-producing conditions and, 


meantime, whilst protecting society from its own products, to seek to do all 
in our power to restore them to a socially useful existence. 


AGREED again. Mr. Godwin says on p. 20 of his book :— 

The secret of the cure of the criminal has nothing to do with punishment. 
The solution of the problem of the anti-social individual—that is, of the 
curable anti-social individual—is a problem of pyschology. 


ON p. 30 he says: “‘ And the process will not be punishment for 

wrong-deing ; but cure for mental defect ”—using the latter term 
evidently in a broad sense, as of the person with a “ criminal ” kink. 
And on p. 102, speaking of a particular menace, he says :—‘ The 
remedy is not reprisals against these audacious enemies of Society : 
it is their conversion.” And on p. 103, he sums up thus :— 
Society to-day stands like a hesitant buyer before the coveted merchahdise. 
Here is the solution to the problem of the delinquent. It is a matter of price. 


And that price? The renunciation of the desire for revenge, and with it Hf 
all those barbaric crimes which to-day are done in the name of the com- is 
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munity : secondly, the price is renunciation of the soft sentiment that holds 
our hands from drastic remedies when drastic remedies are necessary : 
last, perhaps the price of all, the exercise of intelligence upon the 
problem that has | mae been the preserve of judge and gaoler, 


THE travail of a new idea is long and painful : but birth comes at last. Psyche 
with her lamp, awaits the newcomer. 


Here, also, there will be general agreement between our authors, 
with, possibly, some difference, or at least hesitation, over the “ drastic 
remedies ” referred to in the second item of Mr. Godwin’s invoice. 
For where he probably parts company with the others is in his pro- 
posals for dealing with “ incurables.” Doubtless he would go a long 
way (Mr. Brockway would, I think, go all the way) with the Friends’ 
Committee, who say (p. 6) :—‘‘ The essence of the Christian ethic is 
that our attitude to any man, however evil or depraved he may appear, 
must be that of the physician rather than the judge ; we must always 
be trying to win him back again into the human family.” But Mr. 
Godwin admits a stage or boundary where society must give it up 
and usher the “ incurable” courteously and painlessly out of this 
life, “‘ rather in understanding pity than in a spirit of vengeance ” 
(p. 94). The authors of the other two books would, I imagine, think 
it worth while keeping even the worst criminal, the most hopeless 
degenerate or defective, alive and as happy and useful as can be con- 


trived, even if in permanent segregation. 
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Sterilisation, permanent segregation, the lethal chamber—these 
represent difficult problems which may be settled on principle, or 
experimented with tentatively, or postponed until all other possible 
measures have failed. Even then it remains to be asked what we 
mean by failure. Some would never admit the word while life lasts. 
Some would think time and energy not wasted if spent in trying to 
help the most apparently hopeless of human beings. But these 
problems should be faced, even though we might postpone a final 
decision on one or other of them until we have done everything else 
that we can think of and gone at least some way in the direction of 
organising conditions of social life which do not tend to create criminals 
and degenerates. Until we have removed the social conditions that 
make for crime and degeneracy we cannot tell what will remain to be 
done when they are removed. 


Here, then, are three useful and timely books, encouraging as signs 
of the trend of thought in these matters. They all challenge the 
orthodox, or lately orthodox, views on punishment. They all name 
the psychologist as the appropriate expert to be appealed to, at any 
rate in difficult cases. 


Tue authors of ENGLIsH PENAL Metuops offer, by way of preface, 
“ Some Definitions.” “ Penology ” they define as “‘ the social science 
which deals with the treatment of crime and delinquency.” Surely 
penology has hardly attained to the status of a science, though it may 
some day, perhaps, become an art or practice founded on psychology 
and allied sciences. They say: “ Crime is the name given to those 
actions considered by the community to be sufficiently anti-social to 
require punishment by the State.” This seems to assume an ideal 
democratic attainment in which the community thinks out its laws 
and remains in harmony with them; whereas, in modern states 
surely the community, as far as community sentiment can be ascer- 
tained, is always ahead of some of the laws and behind others. Perhaps 
it would be more accurate, as well as shorter, to say that crime is 


conduct penalised by the law. 


Tuis little book is particularly good on deterrence. For instance 


(Pp. 5): 

To cause suffering or injure the personality of one person with the sole 
object of educating another in social responsibility is wrong because it is 
treating the person punished as if he himself were of no importance. 


But why “ sole object?” Again, on the same page : 


if the expression of an anti-social desire is thwarted by fear, the desire may 
ar sate ew phrase 


“May remain” seems rather cautious. They give a useful little 
sketch of “‘ Penal Methods of the Past.” It seems curious in referring 
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to penal methods and projects of the past that Jeremy Bentham’s 
“ panopticon ” is so seldom mentioned. This was an extraordinary 
design for a prison which was to enable every prisoner in his cell to 
be under the eye of authority. The design has been revived lately 
in America. The idea is not quite attractive, though it might prove 
a blessing to many prisoners tortured by the temptations of solitude. 
But the remarkable thing about Bentham’s project was that he under- 
took to reform his prisoners and teach them to be “ self-supporting,” 
and proposed that he should be fined if any of his discharged prisoners 
relapsed into crime. The scheme was accepted by the government 
of the day. It never matured. Amid the distractions of those times 
it was postponed and dropped. But the fact remains that some 
140 years ago there was proposed, and accepted by government, a 
scheme which aimed at doing more than we expect of our prison 
system to-day. No governor of a prison now undertakes to reclaim 
all his prisoners. And, if prison governors were fined for all their 
prisoners who relapsed, I fear the post would become unpopular. 


As has been said, all these books are short, so perhaps it is hardly 
fair to complain that their positive proposals are rather sketchy. But 
one or two remarks suggest themselves. First, there is surprisingly 
little about probation in any of them. None of the authors seem to 
have pondered over the great possibilities of probation, how in- 
adequately it is used in this country and how greatly it might be 
improved. For probation might be much extended, and even organised 
so as to cover the treatment of all persons handed over by the courts, 
for treatment either in an institution or otherwise. The court might 
decide either to dismiss the prisoner with a caution or to hand him 
over to the probation department for such measures as were deemed 
advisable. The probation organisation, as probably some of the best 
probation officers agree, might be extended even to include, or dispense 
with, a prisoners’ defence department. 


Botu the Friends’ Committee and Mr. Fenner Brockway recommend 
extension of facilities for poor persons’ defence. But, if my memory 
serves me, Herbert Spencer went further some 60 years ago, main- 
taining that all “ justice” should be free. Surely it should; and I 
have no doubt that our authors would agree. As penal reform becomes 
more practical, coming down to brass tacks, so to speak, we seem in 
some particulars to grow more modest. Yet, so long as criminal 
trials are fights between two sides—the prosecution and the defence— 
it would seem unfair that the defence should be handicapped by want 
of means, or that a rich person should have a better chance of defending 
himself than a poor person. The only way of putting all defendants 
on a level would seem to be to give them all “ free defence,” even 
though, in some cases, a convicted person might be required afterwards 
to refund the cost. 
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AGAIN, one could have wished for more detailed recommendations as 
to institutional treatment of prisoners. Experience has shown that 
this is not only a matter of psychology or other science. Mr. Brockway, 
indeed, refers to the George Junior Republic, and gives a short descrip- 
tion, in which it seems to be confused with George’s “ Social 
Sanitarium ” scheme, unless the two have been amalgamated, which 
may by now be the case. But surely, even in a short treatise on 
penology, the work of such pioneers as “ Daddy ” George, Thomas 
Mott Osborne, Calvin Derrick and Homer Lane deserves more 
recognition. George laid down four principles: Responsibility, 
Self-support, Recreation, Service. There is little of these to be 
found in our prisons to-day. Yet, until we do evolve an institution 
for criminals founded on, and applying these principles, we shall 
possess no place fitted for the conversion of criminals into good citizens 
on any creditable scale. The organisation of self-supporting work in 
our prison system is a formidable task which has not yet been seriously 
tackled in our country. It would seem to call for conference and 
co-operation with representatives of industry and agriculture, both 
employers and trade unionists. ‘Though, even without that, it might 
be possible—even easier—to found colonies of convicts or Borstalites 
which would become self-supporting or nearly so. 


IN any case experience has surely proved that something like the 
Mutual Welfare League of prisoners, founded by Thomas Mott 
Osborne and his prisoner friends, offers at least a good way of main- 
taining discipline and safeguarding recreation in a prison. And have 
not George, Calvin Derrick and Homer Lane given us very useful 
hints as to how self-support and service can be added to self-discipline, 
recreation and responsibility ? Surely it is time we began to recognise 
that it is the business of the head of any institution which proposes 
to convert criminals into good citizens to encourage spontaneous 
activity, whether good or bad, in those under his charge? How are 
we to wean people to active, useful life if we give them no chance of 
choosing between right and wrong, or between good and better, no 
chance of exercising initiative, no responsibility, individual or collec- 
tive ? What we chiefly need is not a few improvements in our prisons, 
but a new kind of institution, in which the inmates will acquire a new 
interest in life—in an active, worth-while life. 

PROBABLY the best lead in this direction would be to start, by private 
enterprise, if need be—perhaps better so—one or more industrial 
and farm colonies for discharged prisoners, and perhaps for prisoners 
conditionally released. Such colonies would lend themselves to 
pe and would offer opportunities for breaking with hampering 


Senn tidel Ais ani auuhahanans but we need not 
neglect the lessons of experience or the dictates of commonsense. 
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A NEW WAY WITH CRIMINALS 


Indeed, science and commonsense in the long run generally coincide. 
One instance, quoted by Mr. Godwin (pp. 40-41) from the Psycho- 
pathic Hospital, Morris Plains, New Jersey, may suffice to illustrate 
the new methods :— 

A was 20 when he was admitted. He was stubborn, sullen, morose, and 
occasionally venomous. The physical examination revealed chronic septic 
tonsils, adhesions on the abdominal wall, and a defect in the colon. These 
physical defects were treated, and A was restored to normal physical health. 


Next came the turn of the psychopathologist. The youth’s in 

health, there remained the health of his mind. Paimtaking incpiie elites 
the fact that as a boy A could not learn from books, and hated school, where 
he was often punished. This inability to learn, and the i t in 
which it often resulted, so the seeds of a mental ‘ kink’ and started li 


[eee <a - ee 


In other words, A developed an ‘ inferiority complex ’ that eventually put 
him at enmity with the community in whom he saw his enemies and perse- 
cutors. A was passed out of school as ‘ feeble-minded.’ 


Nosopy was more surprised than A himself when the psychopathologist 

discovered him to himself. The youth had never dared to dream that he 

might possess a talent : actually he possessed two. He was a natural drafts- 

_ ; and he had latent powers of leadership—a trait often found in wayward 
ys. 

At the end of two years A was discharged. He secured a berth as engineer's 

draftsman, and gave no more trouble to the community. 
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Mr. FENNER Brockway recommends that habitual drunkards should 
be sent to an “‘ Inebriate Institution ” (p. 138) or to “‘ inebriate homes ” 
(p. 161), without telling us what sort of institution or home he has 
in mind. Does he know, one wonders, what a failure our inebriate 
reformatories were? Yet they need not have been so if they had 
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been real hospitals bent on curing their patients, and on winning in 
their co-operation to that end. This was done, before the war and iP 
the enactment of prohibition, in the Norfolk State Hospital, Massa- Sg 
chusetts, where, though two years detention was allowed, they reduced an 
the average period in hospital to a few weeks. They had a superin- ae 
tendent for out-patients, whose business it was to warn a patient’s { 
family of his coming discharge, so that they should be ready for him, i , 
to advise the discharged patient or hand him over to his own doctor. ae 
Patients were encouraged to return to the hospital if necessary. They fl % 
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had out-stations dotted about the State to serve the needs of discharged 
patients or others, and to inform the public of the sort of help the 
State Hospital could give. I believe we have one or two hospitals for 
inebriates doing good work, but we have no such public organisation 
as above. It is an example well worth considering, and might, I 
should say, be adapted to the needs of other defective persons of 
various kinds, including criminals. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


In the meantime, these excellent books are calculated to help to clear 
from our path the old delusions which stand in the way—“ retribution,” 

“* deterrence,” “ the vindication of justice,” and the like—so that we 
may be the more free to set about the real task of “ protecting society ” 
by converting criminals into good citizens and caring properly for 
those who need permanent care. 


In Tue Rippie or Society the late Dr. Charles Platt wrote (p. 192) : 


“ Get punishment out of our minds and we shall no longer feel compelled 

to ruin our delinquents—we may then even find that we can save some. 

And what a happy outcome it would be if we should finally discover that in 

Cons to others we had also in been ing ourselves. What 
ay ap lrg hi 807 in haviour should itself 

ead ty ectually bat us to our much talked 

for, the protection of society !” 


of goal, that thing we so wish 





A FOURTEENTH CENTURY REGIONAL SURVEY: 
by A. Raistrick. 


In an extended study of a great part of the Yorkshire Dales, the 
author has found great difficulty in obtaining material that will give 
a clear picture of the state of the country villages and towns during 
the 14th and 15th centuries, and has found a close analysis of the 
Poll Tax returns of 1379, of the greatest value to fill in the middle 
part of the hiatus. As this Poll Tax return is available for most of 
the country it might be of general interest to have some suggestions 
for its use in regional survey. 


THE returns consist of lists of tax payers arranged in villages, within 
wapentakes or other larger areas, the tax being graduated according 
to social position and work, and ranging from 10 marks (Duke of 
Lancaster) to 4 pence, on the humble labourer and servant. The 
tax was levied on all persons over 16 years of age, man and wife (listed 
as “Thomas Dobson & vx”’) being charge a single tax. It will be 
found that in the same large district, the trades, manor farmers, 
merchants, &c., usually have each a special scale of tax, which will 
indicate at least the rank of the persons taxed, if actual occupation is 
omitted. In Craven, in which the area of this present paper lies, the 
taxes usually levied are, on an Esquire, 20s., but occasionally only 
6s. 8d. or 3s. 4d.; farmers of manors and granges, 2s.; tradesmen 
and craftsmen, 1s. or 6d.; innkeepers, 2s.; and the mass of agricul- 
tural labourers and shepherds, with farm servants, a groat, = 4d. 
The trades are usually indicated, and in interpreting the lists, a 
vocabulary of trade names of that period is needed. ‘The trades with 
the various names applied to them, are given in the following list : 


Blacksmith , . Faber, ferour, or mareschal. 
Tailor : : . cissor, taillior, or taliar. 
Butcher . : . flesher, carnifex, or fleshewer. 
Grocer ‘ . Spicer. 


Joiner or Carpenter . sagher (preserved in Yorkshire dialect, still). 


Shoemaker . . sutor. 
Mason or builder . cimentor, douber, or dauber. 


Thatcher . . . theker. 

Weaver : ; . webster or textor. 
Cloth fuller : . fullo or walker. 
Dyer : , . _lystar or tinctor. 
Merchant . ; . mercator. 


OrnHeER trade names that occur are perfectly obvious, except two 
which need special mention ; they are 


Emptor lanarum . stapler or buyer of wool. 
Emptor bestarum . buyer of beasts. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


A CAREFUL examination of the lists for the area under consideration 
shows that the villages can be separated into three classes, which | 
have called Rural, Artisan, and Market villages, and in the accom- 
panying map have indicated these three types by different symbols. 
This map will then show us something of the organisation of the 
countryside at the time of the tax. To introduce the tax returns, 
and to illustrate these three types of village, the lists for one of each 
type are reproduced below, and the lists for all the villages in the 
area then summarised, and the results tabulated. 


WAPENTACHIUM DE STAYNCLYFF. 


SxypTon (Skipton). 
Staphanus de Malgham & vx Draper 
Johannes Henkesworth & vx Spicer 
Robertus de Ledes & vx Mercator 
Robertus Bayllie & vx 
Hugo Hawell & vx . 
Willelmus Pulter & vx 
Willelmus Dawson & vx 
Thomas de Wrose & vx 
Willelmus Groper & vx 
Robertus Wodhewer & vx . 
Marinus de Thornton & vx 
Petrus de Thorp & vx é 
Thomas de Malgham & vx Cissor . 
Robertus Thorbrand junior & vx Textor 
Raynerus de Seleden & vx Harbeiour 
Willelmus Serell & vx 
Thomas ffele & vx 
Robertus Hyrd & vx 
Johannes Dryver & vx 
Robertus Thorbrand senior & vx 
Petrus Pynder & vx 
Willelmus Mune & vx 
Johannes Skypton & vx 
Johannes Lambe ffullo & vx 
Johannes Warner & vx 
Willelmus de Werdley & vx 
Adam filius Elie & vx 
Henricus serviens Ranulphy & vx 
Willelmus Thorbrand & vx 
Johannes Groper & vx ° 
Willelmus Schyphird & vx 
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Servient 
(servants) 


A FOURTEENTH CENTURY REGIONAL SURVEY 


Johannes Lassey & vx Carnifex 
Willelmus Pykhan & vx 

Johannes Danald & vx 

Willelmus Sparowe & vx 

Willelmus Rogerson & vx Cissor 
Willelmus Clerke & vx 

Thomas de Chambre & vx . 
Thomas Boynell & vx 

Rogerus de Sleue & vx 

Antoyn Tailliour & vx Cissor 
Willelmus Walker & vx Fullo : 
Willelmus filius Ranulphi & vx Sutor 
Robertus Spycer & vx Spycer 
Rogerus Roper & vx Roper 

Petrus Brabaner & vx Webster 
Petrus Brabaynner junior & vx Webstre 
Robertus Mason & vx Mason 
Willelmus Webstre & vx Webstre 
Johannes Doweson & vx Faber 
Walterus Tailliour & vx Cissor 
Willelmus Grane & vx Glover 
Johannes Launder & vx Cissor 
Johannes Lorimer & vx 

Thomas Mareschall & vx 


Agnes Bakstre 

Radulphus serviens Radulphi Selesden 
Matylda Hyrd : i 
Alicia Doghty ; 

Matilda de Cownall , 
Willelmus serviens Willelmi Webstre 
Willelmus Hodson ‘ 
Willelmus Battson 

Alicia Ben . 

Isabella Barker 

Johannes Grane 

Thomas de Bentham 

Alicia Semstre 

Agnes Semstre 

Agnes de Greues 

Margareta Meyne 

Margareta Bacone 


summa. . .~. XXXVS. 
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vid. 
vid. 
iliid. 


iiiid. 


vid. 
iliid. 
iiiid. 
iiiid. 
iid. 

vid. 
xiid. 
xiid, 
xiid. 
xiid. 
xiid. 

vid. 


vid. 


xiid, 
vid. 
vid, 
vid. 
vid. 
vid. 

iiiid. 


iliid. 
iiiid. 
iiiid. 
iiiid. 
iiiid. 
iitid. 
iuiid. 
iiiid. 
iiiid. 
uid. 
iiiid. 
iiiid. 
iiiid. 
itiid. 
iiiid. 
iiiid. 
itiid. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


BerorE analysing this list notice first, how many surnames have 
originated from occupations. Among others the above list includes 


Willelmus Walkere, Fuller or Walker, 
Robertus Spycer, the spycer, 

Rogerus Roper, the roper, 

Walterus Tailliour, the tailor, &c., &c., 


while other surnames indicate occupations not specifically mentioned, 
as Petrus Pynder, the village Pinder or flock policeman, Robertus 
Wodhewer, the woodman, &c., and still others originate in village 
names—Stephanus de Malgham (Stephen of Malham), Johannes 
Skypton (John of Skipton), &c. Two people are interesting for 
another reason, they are the two Peter Brabaners, i.e., Peter of Brabant. 
They were refugee weavers from Brabant, who found in Skipton a 
large weaving and cloth working community, so made this their home, 
finding comradeship and help among people of their own craft. In 
the list we find that there are the following groups of people : 


17 who paid 4d. tax as servants. 
31 who paid tax as labourers, at 4d. 
24 who paid 6d. or 12d. tax as tradesmen or craftsmen. 


THE proportion of agricultural labourers to craftsmen in this town is 
less than 2 to 1, or is just 2 to 1 if we include with the labourers the 
servants. ‘The trades represented can be separated into two main 
groups, the cloth and clothing workers, and the traders, masons, 
&c. ‘There are 14 people concerned with weaving, fulling, or making 
up of cloth and dress, if we include the glover, shoemaker, and draper, 
and 10 in other trades. Eight tradesmen paid 12d. tax, and 2 paid 
2s., ie., 10 of the tradesmen were fairly well to do and ranked as 
shopkeepers. We can say, then, that Skipton was a town dominated 
by cloth workers and shop keepers, with only a small proportion of 
its people concerned with agricultural labouring. Let us now look 
at a typical Rural village. 


KETILWELL (Kettlewell). 


Willelmus Cowper & vx. ‘ . titi, 
Willelmus Walays & vx. .  hiii.d. 
Johannes Tailliour Parvus, Cissor & vx . wid. 
Willelmus de Preston & vx ‘ . titi. 
Johannes Tailliour de Hyll & vx . . iii. 
Ricardus Webstre, Cissor & vx ‘ > ae 
Willelmus Dobson & vx. , . iiid, 
Willelmus Toppayn & vx . . .  itii.d, 
Willelmus de Bordlay & vx , . iii, 
Willelmus Yeke & vx : ; . iti. 
Ricardus de Bowghland & vx , . _ iiiti.d. 
Willelmus Bellerby & vx. ‘ . titi. 


Thomas Schawe & vx 
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Servient. 


A FOURTEENTH CENTURY REGIONAL SURVEY 


Adam Wyllson & vx 

Willelmus Ward & vx ; 
Thomas filius Isabelle & vx 
Ricardus Cowper & vx 

Ricardus Cale & vx . 
Johannes filius Hugonis & vx 
Willelmus Clerke & vx 

Johannes Toppan & vx ‘ 
Willelmus Thomson & vx . 
Johannes Bullok & vx 

Thomas Milnerson & vx 

Ricardus Euerhyrd & vx. 
Willelmus filius Ade & vx . 
Ricardus de Stodlay & vx 

Johannes Smyth, Fabar & vx 

Elis Hyrd & vx ; ; 
Johannes Bullok & vx 

Johannes Milner & vx 

Willelmus Forstre & vx 

Robertus Smythman & vx 
Willelmus de Bakhouse & vx : 
Johannes Nabillson & vx . ‘ 
Henricus Grenfell, Emptor best. & vx 
Willelmus de Midlesmore & vx. 
Willelmus Henriman & vx . 


Matilda de Riplay 
Thomas filius ejus 


Thomas Toppan. ° : 

Sibbella serviens Willemi filii Thome 

Johanna Jaksonbuw . ; : 
es de Studla 


~ . 
illelmus filius Willelmi Ward 
Agnes de Bowland ; 
Willelmus de Lytten 

Isabella Ward 

Emma filia ejus 


summa . . . xixs. xd. 


IN this village we have 


11 who paid 4d. as servants, 


iiii.d. 
iiii.d. 
iiii.d. 
ilii.d. 
iiii.d. 
iiii.d. 
iiii.d. 
iiii.d., 
itii.d. 
iiii.d. 
iiii.d. 
iiii.d. 
iiii.d. 
iiii.d. 
vid, 
iiii.d. 
iiii.d. 
itii.d. 
iiii.d. 
iiii.d. 
iiii.d. 
iiii.d. 
xLd. (40 pence) 
iiii.d. 
iiii.d. 


iiii.d. 
iiii.d. 
iiii.d. 
iiii.d. 
iiii.d. 
iiii.d. 
iiii.d. 
iiii.d. 
itii.d. 
ititi.d. 
iiii.d. 


3 who paid 6d. as craftsmen (2 tailors and a smith), 
1 who paid 3s. 4d. as a buyer of cattle (Emptor best), 


34 who paid 4d. as agricultural labourers, 


i.e., the proportion of labourers to craftsmen is more than 10 to 1, 
while in Skipton it was less than 2 to 1, and the three craftsmen are 
the minimum needed to keep the ploughs and the clothes of the farm 
labourers in repair. There is no producing craft. If we now take an 
example of the third type of village, the Artisan type, we shall find 


interesting differences from both previous types. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


ApPiLTRwYK (Appletreewick). 
Johannes Yong senior, Cissor & vx 
Johannes Yong junior, Smyth & vx 
Henricius filius Ricardi, Sutor & vx 
Henricus Jonson, Carpenter & vx 
Johannes Somerton, Mawer & vx . 
Henricus de Gyrmowth, ffullo & vx 
Jolyson, Cissor & vx , 

Ricardus Wryght & vx 
Thomas Kempe & vx 
Thomas Yowhyrd & vx 
Robertus de Nusse & vx 
Johannes de Nusse & vx 
Johannes de Calton & vx 
Thomas de Crofton & vx 
Johannes Hyrd & vx 
Adam Tomson & vx 
Willelmus filius Willelmi & | vx 
Robertus Hyrd & vx ; 
Johannes de Gourlaye & vx 
Johannes filius Ricardi & vx 
Johannes Emson & vx 
Johannes Slenger & vx 
Adam ffelling & vx. 
Henricus Smelter & vx ‘ 
Willelmus Tailliourson & vx 
Robertus Wall & vx 
Johannes Webstre senior, Cissor & vx 
Henricus de Wall & vx. 
Johannes fflecher, fflecher & vx 
Robertus Watson, Cissor & vx 
Henricus Tele, Milner & vx 
Alicia Webstre, Textryx 
Toller, Textryx 
icia Slynger, Textryx 
Servient. Johannes Adamson Thomson ‘ 
Robertus filius Henrici fillii Ricardi 
Henricus Slenger ‘ 
Johannes de Baylay 
Thomas de Wynterburn 
Cecilia de Trystrem 
de Bank 
Oliva Bayllie 
rs ae a Willelmi 
jae a os 
Contin Jondaghter 

Isolda Trestram . 

Katerina filia Thome 

summa 
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19 paid 4d. tax as labourers. 
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HERE we have the population differentiated as follows : 







vi.d. 
vi.d, 
vi.d. 
vi.d. 
vi.d. 
vi.d. 
vi.d, 
nii.d. 
iiii.d. 
iiii.d, 
tiii.d. 
iiii.d, 
iiii.d. 
iiii.d, 
iiii.d. 
iiii.d, 
iiii.d. 
itii.d. 
iiii.d. 
iiii.d. 
liii.d. 
liii.d. 
iiii.d. 
iiii.d, 
iiii.d. 
iiii.d 
vi.d. 
vi.d. 
vi.d. 
vi.d. 
itii.d. 
vi.d. 
vi.d. 
vi.d. 
iiii.d. 
iiii.d. 
iiii.d. 
iiii.d. 
iiti.d. 
iiii.d. 
iiii.d, 
iiii.d, 
iiii.d. 
iiii.d. 
iiii.d. 
iiii.d. 









1 paid 4d. tax but was the Miller, and so a craftsman, 





A FOURTEENTH CENTURY REGIONAL SURVEY 


Here the proportion of labourers to craftsmen is about 1 to 1. Apple- 
treewick being a small agricultural village to which a group of crafts- 
men, clothworkers, &c., congregated. If now we place the three 
side by side, their relations will be seen : 


Market Village. Artisan Village. Rural. 
Agricultural labourers . 31 ‘ 19 : 34 
Servants , «i, 4 ; 13 : iI 
Craftsmen and traders . 24 é 15 : 4 


Tue following table gives all the villages of the area shown on the 
accompanying map (fig. 1), with their population worked out as in 
the above examples : 


Village. Labourers. Servants. Craftsmen. Others. 
Airton : ae 4 I - 
Arncliffe A es 18 I I 
Broughton. hae 6 2 3 
Burnsall : . 9 6 7 - 
Bradley , ete - 16 - 
Buckden ‘ — 13 I - 
Coniston Cold. . - 6 - 
Calton , + 3 3 3 I 
Cracoe ° - ae 4 - - 
Conistone . >/ 23 8 5 - 
Draughton . « its 6 2 - 
Eshton ; - 4 I 2 - 
Embsay : . 20 5 5 > 
Flasby . = 22 6 1 
Gargrave ; a 2 16 I 
Grassington . ; = 17 6 I 
Hebden : - 20 - 3 - 
Halton ‘ » 3 1 : 
Hanlith 2 I 3 - 
Hetton ° . 24 2 “ 
Hawkeswick . oe 3 2 I 
Hellifield : a 13 5 I 
Kirkby Malham ‘oe 2 2 - 
Linton : ed 13 4 " 
Litton ; _ = 13 3 = 
Malham ; . 13 6 - 
Otterburn. . £2 3 I * 
Newton . . 4 3 I 
Rylstone : ~ @ 10 2 I 
Threshfield . ey | 5 I “s 


Amonc those listed as others, are the following designations : 
Emptor Lanarum, Ffranklyn, Vidua, Gentil’. Armatus (Gentleman at 
Arms). Constabulariyus, &c. 


TURNING to the map we can see something of the distribution of 
population in the 14th century. The upper part of Wharfedale, then, 
as now, was chiefly agricultural and pastoral. In many of the villages 
there are frequent Hyrds (shepherds) and Euehyrds, while buyers of 
wool and cattle are found in Arnecliffe and Kettlewell, and in Embsay. 
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THE SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


At Appletreewick there is a group of clothworkers, a fuller and several 
weavers, attracted by the famous 13th century sheep and wool fair 
held there by Bolton Abbey. Skipton was the town with a royal 
Market charter in the early 13th century, in which market Bolton 
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Abbey could trade free of all tolls and dues. EEmbsay was the property 
of Bolton Abbey, and no doubt the two Emptor lanarum who live 
there are the wool buyers for the Abbey, the same who travelled at 
the abbey charges once a year to the great wool fair at Boston (Lincs.). 
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GARGRAVE was the grange and market of Sawley Abbey, and drew 
wool and cattle and grain from the Winterburn and Aire valleys. 
We notice that the proportions of the different types are roughly, one 
market town, with four artisan villages within easy reach, serving 
about 12 agricultural or rural villages. In a total population of 1,040 
tax payers (excluding wives), 603 are labourers, 263 are servants, and 
160 are craftsmen. Wealthier people, overseers, franklains, &c., 
number 14. 


It is interesting to note the number of place names used as surnames, 
e.g., Johannes de Litton, &c. A close study of these with a map, 
throws a great deal of light on the movement of the labouring popula- 
tion about that time. It will be found, for instance, that over go per 
cent. of the place-surnames that occur in the villages of this study 
are taken from villages within the same area, suggesting that though 
there was some movement of people between the various villages, 
that movement rarely extended outside the domain of a single overlord 
or monastery. 


A stupy of the Ulnagers Accounts of the King’s Ulnager for the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, for about the same period, shows that only 
Skipton weavers were selling cloth in the Gild markets, the cloth of 
the weavers at Appletreewick and other villages being entirely for 
Dales use. In 1395 the Ulnager gives the output from Skipton as 
21 cloths of assize and 7 yards, and levied 1o}d. ulnage on them, 
this again showing that much of the cloth in Skipton town was used 
by the local tailors and clothiers in the various villages. 


As these Poll Tax returns are available for all the country, much 
interesting information may be obtained for any district, which will 
considerably enhance the value of a regional survey by giving a reliable 
basis for comparison both of population, population distribution, and 
industry in the 14th century. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE LATE Proressor C. H. Coo.ey. 


By the death of Professor Cooley, of the University of Michigan, America 
loses one of its earliest and ablest teachers of sociology. The writer of this 
note when himself delivering a course at the University of Michigan 
some twenty years ago, took the opportunity of attending some of Cooley’s 
lectures ; and thereby came to appreciate something not only of the pene- 
trative doctrine but also of the reserved, yet vivid personality which made 
Cooley a source of inspiration to those of his pupils who became teachers of 
sociology in American Universities. As to his doctrine, there could be no 
better way of summarising it than to cite from the presentation made by 
Professor Ellwood in the article he wrote for the SocioLocicaL Review in 
1927 (January issue) on “ The Development of Sociology in the United 
States since 1910.” “The most pronounced of American tendencies,” 
said Professor Ellwood, “ recently have been : 


(1) To stress the importance of the mental side of social life and so the close inter- 
dependence of psychology and sociology ; (2) to overcome “ particularism ” by an 
organic or synthetic view of the social life ; (3) to develop sociology in the interests 
of ethical ideals and of social reconstruction. This last tendency, however, is not 
shared by all American sociologists. A minority protests vigorously not only against 
ethical sociology, but against the connection of sociology with any practical social 
Movements whatsoever. 


THESE tendencies first came most clearly to expression in the writings of C. H. Cooley. 
His SoctaL ORGANISATION (1909) may be taken as a convenient starting point for the 
discussion of recent developments in the United States, where this book has become 
a sort of manual and guide for the most representative thinkers. His HUMAN NATURE 
AND THE SociaL Orper (1912), and Sociat Process (1918), may be regarded as 
supplementary. He says at the beginning of his SociaL ORGANIZATION that it is to 
be a study of “ the larger mind ;” that mind has two manifestations, one in individual 
life and consciousness, the other in social life and social consciousness ; that these 
are not separate, but aspects of the same process. He emphasizes that he proposes 
no ignoring of the material or physical factors in the life of human groups, but only 
the study of that life as it actually goes on ; and he finds that life to be a mental life. 
He does not go off into mysticism, as so many who have started with the conceptions 
of a social mind and social consciousness have done. On the contrary, he proposes 
that the study of the larger mind, of social life, shall begin with those face-to-face 
groups in which all human individuals, savage and civilized alike, live, move, and have 
their being. He proposes to call these face-to-face groups, which are characterised by 
intimate, enh relations between individuals, “ primary groups,” since all other 
ups are derived from them, and since they were the primitive form of group life. 
uch groups furnish the patterns, or rather the “ ideals,” for all groups. What we 
call “‘ human nature ”’ is more than the instinctive or hereditary nature of man ; it 
is rather the nature acquired everywhere by all men in these face-to-face groups. 
Hence what we call human nature is “ group nature,” or a phase of the social mind. 


In other words, Cooley finds that the primary social values and social attitudes of all 
men are required in their primary group life, and that much that has been supposed 
to be hereditary in human behaviour is the result of this primary group life. Cooley 
singled out the family, the neighbourhood, and the play group as the primary groups 
which perhaps have been most significant for human social development. Each 
of these groups, he points out, has furnished certain main patterns, or primary ideals, 
for our social life. family in particular has furnished us the ideal of social unity, 
the neighbourhood that of equality, and the play group that of “ fair play" or of 
justice. Certain values thus have issued from each of these groups which have given 
rise to other values in society at large or to cultural traditions. 


‘THE primary groups are the essential bearers and builders of the social life. They 
are this because they are the primary socializing agencies. They first stimulate and 
call forth the social impulses ; they first build up habits of co-operation ; they first 
give rise to social or group consciousness. The primary groups are also the chief 
carriers of social tradition and of social custom, and it is custom and tradition which 
make human social life what it is. 
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Tue second important contribution to doctrine in his SocIAL ORGANIZATION was his 

the social significance of communication. This naturally sprang out 
of the stress which he laid upon the study of face-to-face or primary groups. By 
communication he ar means the mechanism through which human relations 
exist and develop. is is a very broad definition, but the context shows that he 
means relatively definite forms of inter-stimulation and response. He tells us that 
without communication the mind does not develop a true human nature and we do 
not get human development. In other words, the human nature and character of the 
individual comes from participation in group life. It is through communication that 
we learn the social tradition of our P, get our social standards and values, and 
consequently our social attitudes. It is communication, especially in the form of 
spoken and written language, which enables us to participate in our group life and 
ultimat« ly in the life of humanity. A word, Cooley tells us, is a vehicle, a boat floating 
down from the past, laden with the thought of men we never saw ; and in coming 
to understand it we enter not only the minds of our contemporaries, but into the 
general mind of humanity continuous through time. The web of intercommunication 
then fornis the medium for the social or group mind, by participating in which we 
get not only our social values and attitudes, but even our essential human nature. 
Communication, including its organization into literature, art, and institutions, is 
truly the outside or visible structure of thought, as much cause as effect of the inside 
or conscious life of men. . . . By the aid of this structure the individual is a member 
not only of a family, a class, an‘! a state, but of a larger whole reaching back to pre- 
historic men whose thought ha’ gone to build it up. In this whole he lives as in an 
element, drawing from it the materials of his growth and adding to it whatever con- 
structive thought he may express.” 





THE LATE Proressor HospHouse. 


THE death of Professor Hobhouse, occurring on the eve of our going to 
Press, makes it impossible to insert in this number of the REVIEW an 
adequate obituary. During the past twenty-five years Professor Hobhouse 
had been intimately associated with the Sociological Movement in England, 
first of all as an original member of the Society, then as head of the University 
Department created coincidently, and in correlation with, the Society ; 
next as Editor for two or three years of the SocioLocicaL Review; and 
subsequently for many years as an active member of the Society’s Council, 
until his increasing academic duties impelled removal from the Council to 
the less exacting part of a Vice-President of the Society. 





Tue Late Mrs. McKu1op. 


THE death of Mrs. McKillop, towards the end of May, removes another 
from the few surviving members of that notable band of women, who 
pioneered their way into the field of pure and applied science. Mrs. 
McKillop was one of the first students of Somerville Coige, Oxford ; 
but her genial nature, lovable character and quietly humorous attitude 
towards life, soon made her at home no less amongst the group of Oxford 
women, who in friendly rivalry with the founders of Somerville, established 
at the same time Lady Margaret’s Hall. Almost immediately upon com- 
pleting her Oxford studies, Mrs. McKillop, through marked success in her 
specialism of physical and chemical science, was appointed to a lectureship 
at Holloway , of which the foundation followed hard on that of the 
first women’s colleges in Oxford. She held this lectureship at Holloway 
from 1887 to 1891. a 
Her marriage to an engineer engaged on work in the Far East remov 

Mrs. McKillop for a time from the sphere of scientific research and teach- 


ing. to London, some years later on, she was appointed to a 
lectureship in King’s College for Women, which she held from 1896 to 1913. 
But her scientific range expanded far beyond the specialisms of physics 
and chemistry. One of many testimonies to these wider scientific interests 
was afforded by a book on Economics, written jointly with Miss Mabel 
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Atkinson. When the Sociological Society, soon after the War, acquired 
Leplay House, Mrs. McKillop was appointed to the post of Librarian and, 
with the aid of Mr. Alexander Farquharson, she reorganised, and greatly 
extended the Society’s Library. This post she resigned less than three 
months ago to go into semi-retirement in her sixty-sixth year; and the 
occasion was seized by her many friends to make a presentation, which marked 
the deep appreciation in which she was held by a large and varied circle. 


In private life, Mrs. McKillop notably exemplified that tradition of an 
intimate combination between science and religion, in which the name of 
Faraday is conspicuous. The charm and serenity of her temperament, and 
the gentle yet ed and commonsense play of her mind, gave real dis- 
tinction to a reserved yet vivid personality. During the war she did invalu- 
able work on the more scientific side of the Ministry of Food ; and for this 
she was rewarded by an M.B.E. She was an M.A. of Dublin, to which 
University not a few Oxford women had recourse for a degree when that 
consummation of their academic course was denied them at Oxford. King’s 
College recognised her services to that institution by making her a Fellow, 
and also appointing her Dean of the Faculty of Domestic Science. Mrs. 
McKillop leaves one son, Mr. Alasdair McKillop, and two grandchildren. 
V.B. 


[AN old student. of Mrs. McKillop at Holloway College, who is also 
associated with Leplay House, writes : ‘‘We all admired her very much at 
Holloway, every section of the College, and her public spirit over games, 
College Societies, &c., and entire freedom from any kind of narrowness, 
did an immense deal for the College in its early days. You probably know 
that at the time when she began her connexion with Leplay House, she 


~~ greatly interested in the C.O.P.E.C. movement, and worked hard 
or it.”] 





It will be in the recollection of some readers that Mr. Lewis Mumford, for 
a time, acted as Assistant Editor of this Review. Since he returned to 
America, Mr. Mumford has contributed some notable articles to the REVIEW ; 
and he sends us from time to time news of sociological interest from U.S.A. 
Although the latest of such information occurs in a private letter, we venture 
to cite it below, for both the items of news are of deep general interest. 
Mr. Mumford writes : 

“My ten days of lecturing in Meiklejohn’s Experimental College at 
“Wisconsin and in Chicago were very fruitful ; particularly the first. He 
“has about a hundred and sixty students, of average grade and intelligence, 
“purposely not picked for scholarship. During the first year they are 
“ introduced to Greek civilisation ; in the be to American civilisation. 
“There are no set classes. Each instructor has ten or twelve students 
“under him ; and they meet for weekly conferences. They hand in small 
“ papers every week, and two main papers each term. At first the students 
“were a little disrupted by the freedom and the absence of formal regula- 
“tions ; but by the end of the first year the best of them had found their 
“ pace, and some of these heretofore considered (in high school) as dull and 
“useless became among the very best. The program has been experi- 
“mentally worked out, and ie crlll tale enetiaie tet arideme guess teifore it 
“ has finally shaken down into form ; but already it has developed independ- 
“ence and first-hand judgment, and thoroughness and consecutiveness will, 
“| think, follow. They are an r inquisitive group, and I had many a 
“ good tussle with them after the res. Their second year’s work was 
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“a little at sea until one of ri amt instructors, a man named John Gaus, 
“ suggested that they gave each student the project of a regional! survey of 
“ a city or neighbourhood familiar to him. The results hopnioiin salient. 
“ After an initial indifference, under the notion that they were merely 
“ collecting statistics, they settled down to the task ; and many of the results 
“ were very creditable. This has not merely promoted a regional conscious- 
“ness among the students, who came from various parts of the country ; 
“in certain cases it has even roused an interest on the part of the elders, 
“who have participated in the hunt for local data! Gaus, by the way, came 
“ across Geddes and the regional survey through Wood, the head of one of 
“ the Boston social settlements ; and I naturally told him about the other 
“ things you have been doing at Leplay House. You have an active outpost 
“in Wisconsin ; and Gaus, who came from the University of Minnesota, 
“ tells me that similar ideas have been in ferment there.” 





SocioLocy IN Europe. 


We take the liberty of reprinting below, the larger part of a Survey of the 
State of Sociology in Europe, contributed by Professor Charles A. Ellwood, 
of Missouri University, to No. 3 Vol. XIII. of the American Journal, 
Sociology and Social Research. This invaluable survey of the con- 
temporary sociological situation is a bye-product of his recent “sabatical 
year” spent by Professor Ellwood in wandering through the chief university 
cities of France, Germany, Italy, and Switzerland. 

“ SocioLocy is at a low ebb in Europe. I am speaking of what we usually 
regard as Western Europe, namely, of France, Italy, Switzerland, Austria, 
and Germany. I cannot speak from first-hand acquaintance of conditions 
in other countries, though it is well known that in Great Britain little advance 
has been made in the development of sociology as an academic study. So 
far as I know only one chair has been established in a Pritish university 
since the Great War. I know also nothing of conditions in Russia, except 
that we find there such phenomena as chairs in ‘ Marxian sociology,’ a con- 
dition which would seem to preclude the development of scientific sociology. 
“ONLY three French universities have chairs in sociology. There is little 
opportunity for the American student to study sociology in French universities 
except in Paris, where we have, working in connection with the Sorbonne, 
such notable men as Professor Charles Bouglé, whose chair is th:* of the 
History of Social Economy ; Professor Marcel Mauss, who is president of 
the French Institute of Sociology and editor of L’Année Sociologique ; 
Professor Paul Fauconnet, who holds in the Sorbonne Durkheim’s chair 
of Sociology and Education ; and Professor Jean Izoulet, who has a chair 
of Social Philosophy in the Co de France. Professor Gaston Richard, 
secretary of the International Institute of Sociology and editor of the Revur 
Internationale de Sociologie, has a chaiz of Social Science in the University 
of Bordeaux. Professor M. Halbwachs has the only chair that is entitled 
“ Sociology ’ in a French university, and that is at the University of Strass- 
bourg. The other French universities have no separate chairs in sociology 
and outside of those named do very little. There is, for example, no chair 
of sociology, nor even any prospect of one, at the University of Montpellier, 
Comte’s birthplace. But here Professor Patrick Geddes has established 
his unique Ci des Ecossais,a home for English and American students 
in which sociology is emphasised as fundamental for all higher culture. 
Professor Geddes hopes that this will expand in time into a true international 
institute of soci . Butas yet the venture must be regarded as an English 
college transplanted to the soil of France, and something wholly apart from 
the French university system. 
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“ BeLcium has one unique development in sociology, the Solvay Institute 
of Sociology at Brussels. But this is essentially an institute for sociological 
research and was founded long before the Great War. It is not connected 
with any university, and can make provision for research work for only a 
few students, say from twenty to thirty. It has an excellent sociological 
library and maintains a staff of trained research workers. It would be a good 
place for American graduate students to go if there were chairs or departments 
of sociology in the Belgium universities. But there are none. The work 
of De Greef is not being carried on, not at least in the State institutions. 
A leading liberal Belgian statesman told me that he saw no utility in sociology 
and doubted whether the government should encourage its study. Private 
individuals, of course, attempt to carry on. Thus Dr. Paul Otlet has estab- 
lished in the Palais Mondial in Brussels probably the most scientifically 
conceived museum of anthropology and sociology (* the museum of universal 
civilization ’) to be found anywhere. But no funds can be obtained for its 
support, and Dr. Otlet hopes that it can be moved to Geneva and made into 
a true educational institution. 


“ Pernaps Geneva, on account of its being the seat of the League of Nations, 
the International Labour Office, and a number of special schools and insti- 
tutes, is one of the best centers on the continent of Europe for American 
students to study sociology. But the academic facilities here are still very 
meager. Professor G. L. Duprat is developing a department of sociology 
in the University of Geneva and has founded a flourishing local Society of 
Sociology. The other Swiss universities do little or nothing for the pro- 
motion of sociology, though it is taught more or less by professors who hold 
chairs in philosophy, economics, or history. Even at Lausanne there is 
no successor to Pareto. Professor Robert Michels carried on at the Univer- 
sity of Basel notable courses along sociological lines, but he has recently been 
called, it is supposed because of his friendliness to the Fascist régime, to 
occupy a chair of political science in the University of Padua, Italy. 


“ THE Fascist régime in Italy, though supposedly based on Pareto’s sociology, 
can hardly afford to encourage the free and untrammeled study of human 
relations. Hence there are only two centers in Italy, in all of its twenty- 
three universities, where any sociology worth mentioning is found. One 
is, of course, at Rome where we have Professor Enrico Ferri in Criminal 
Sociology, Professor G. L. Bertolini in Ethnography, and Professor Mosca 
in the History of Political Institutions and Doctrines. The other center is 
at the University of Naples where we find Professor Alfredo Bartolomei 
occupying a chair with the name of ‘ Sociology,’ and Professor Alfredo 
Niceforo with a chair on the Method of the Social Sciences. The atmo- 
sphere of Fascist Italy, however, makes impossible any free inquiry into 
social conditions ; and it is hardly to be expected that the Fascist régime, 
which does not trust social and political instruction to be given in the schools 
but imparts such instruction mainly through the Fascist boys’ organizations, 
will hasten to establish chairs of sociology in Italian universities. 


“AUSTRIA is accomplishing very little in sociology. Professor Othmar 
Spann has a chair of Political Economy and Social Science in the University 
of Vienna, and Dr. Max Adler, who is well known for his writings upon 
labor problems, is a ‘ privat-docent ’ in ‘ social science ’ in the same univer- 
sity. Many members of the faculty, of course, have an interest in sociology, 
and Professor Eugen Schwiedland, a professor of Economics in the University 
of Vienna, especially deserves to be mentioned for his intelligent interest 
and writings along sociological lines ; yet he offers no courses in sociology. 
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“Ir is to Germany that we must turn to find the chief development of socio- 
logy since the war. But it is very easy to exaggerate that development. 
Chiefly it is centered in two or three German universities. The new univer- 
sities of Frankfurt and of Cologne probably have the best development in 
sociology. At Frankfurt we find a considerable staff headed by Professor 
Gottfried Salomon and Professor Franz Oppenheimer. Here, too, we find 
an institute of the social sciences with an excellent library. Professor 
Salomon holds one of the few chairs in a German university called ‘ Socio- 
logy.’ Professor Oppenheimer’s chair is that of Sociology and Theoretical 
Economics. A similar development is found at the University of Cologne 
presided over by Professor Leopold von Wiese, and, until his death a few 
months ago, by Professor Max Scheler. Professor von Wiese teaches 
economics as well as sociology, and this is also true of Professor Vleugels. 
Nevertheless, I found a great stimulus in visiting these two universities 
because their work in sociology seemed to rank, in an academic way, the best 
of any on the continent of Europe. 


“ In connection with the University of Berlin we find no less than four men 
who are prominent for their writings along sociological lines, but none of 
them have a chair which is simply called ‘ Sociology.’ Professor Alfred 
Vierkandt’s chair is that of Philosophy and Sociology. Professor Heinrich 
Cunow’s chair is that of Sociology and Economic History. Professor 
Richard Thurnwald’s chair is that of Ethnology and Sociology ; while 
Professor Kurt Breysig’s chair is that of Social Science and Universal History. 
Nevertheless, it is encouraging to see even this much recognition of sociology. 
The situation here is characteristic of most German universities. It is a 
situation which formerly existed in American universities and which is 
probably inevitable in the development of a new academic study. Namely, 
men who have been trained primarily in another line become interested in 
sociology and begin to write and offer courses along that line, until sociology 
is recognised in the titles of their chairs. But there are dangers of one-sided 
emphasis in this sort of development. At Berlin the type of sociology 
which is being developed seems to be more nearly what we call in the United 
States ‘ cultural anthropology.’ It agrees more with the sociology which 
has been developed by Sumner and Keller at Yale than with the sociology 
of Columbia University or at the University of Chicago. However, it should 
be added that there is also in Berlin an Institute of Applied Socioiogy, which 
is connected with the Charlottenberg Technical High School. 


“ SocioLoey is recognised in four or five other German universities, usually 
again in connection with other subjects. At Géttingen, Professor Andreas 
Walther has had a chair of Sociology and of Medieval and Modern History. 
But on the other hand, at the University of Leipzig, Professor Johannes 
Freyer has a chair of ‘ Sociology ’ and conducts an Institute of Sociology. 
Also at the new university of Dresden there is a chair of ‘ Sociology ’ occupied 
by Professor Feodor Stephun. At Kiel, Professor Ferdinand Tonnies, the 
Dean of German sociologists, is now emeritus, and so far as I know, no suc- 
cessor has yet been appointed to carry on his work. It should finally be noted 
that there are in German universities a number of men who do not hold 
chairs in sociology, but in allied subjects, who write frequently along socio- 
logical lines, such as Professor Carl Brinkmann, Professor of Political Economy 
at Heidelberg University ; also that there are a number of rising private 
docents in German universities who are writing and teaching along socio- 
logical lines, and whose work promises much for the future. Such is 
Dr. Hans Stoltenberg of the University of Giessen, whose writings along 
the lines of Social Psychology are attracting attention.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


WHITHER MANKIND? A PANORAMA OF MODERN CIVILIZA- 
TION: edited byC.A. Beard. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 1928. 12s. 6d. 


“Tuts volume is a challenge, not a summary of fragile dubiosities. No 
mystery hangs over it. Underlying it is the assumption that science and the 
machine are two invincible facts with which all must reckon who write, 
teach, preach, lead or practice the arts in our time. For visions of despair, 
it substitutes a more cheerful outlook upon the future of modern civilization, 
without at the same time resorting to the optimism of the real estate agent.” 
So writes the editor, and his words strike the note of robust optimism which 
characterizes the volume. It is a challenge flung down to the pessimists, 
the medizvalists, the critics of modern American civilization, and of the 
machine age. Indeed it carries the war into the enemy’s camp by a vigorous 
denunciation of the non-scientific and pre-industrial types of civilization. 
Thus in the first essay a Chinese writer, Dr. Hu Shih turns the tables oi the 
critics of industrialism by asserting that the modern western civilization of 
mechanical progress is more truly spiritual than the religious civilizations 
of the ancient East which failed to free man from the slavery of poverty and 
incessant manual labour and absorbed themselves instead in the abstractions 
of mysticism and metaphysics. “ Do we really believe,” he asks, “‘ that the 
life of a ricksha coolie is more spiritual or more moral than that of the American 
workman who rides to and from his work in his own motor car, who takes 
his whole family outing and picnicking on Sundays in distant parks and woods, 
who listens to the best music of the land on the radio for almost no cost, 
and whose children are educated in schools equipped with the most modern 
library and laboratory facilities?”” So, too, in the following essay on “ Ancient 
and Medizval Civilization,” Professor Hendrik van Loon declares that the 
year 1767 is the great milestone of mankind, since, on the 5th of January of 
that year, the discovery of the steam engine by James Watt gave man “his 
first decent chance to become a human being.” 


Now it is undeniable that the new machine civilization has endowed mankind 
with powers and resources of which antiquity knew nothing. But the 
problem of spiritual perfection is surely other than this. It depends not on 
man’s powers, but on the use that he makes of them. “ Pheidias,” says 
Professor van Loon, “ may have been the greatest of all Greek sculptors, 
but his own contemporaries thought of him as we think of some Irish or 
Italian contractor who is digging away at a couple of miles of a subway.” 
This is, of course, quite untrue, as Pheidias was in personal contact with 
Pericles, and superintended the greatest civic task which Athens ever under- 
took—the rebuilding of the Parthenon. But even if it were the case, the 
achievement of Pheidias would still remain infinitely removed from that of 
the American subway contractor from the point of view of spiritual values. 
Professor van Loon’s fallacy consists in his confusion of economic and ethical 
standards. Because the men of the past were incapable of solving the 
economic problem of labour he assumes that they were blind to its ethical 
aspects. ‘Thus he writes : “ It would be foolish to expect Christianity in 
its original form to have made the highest effort to ameliorate the fate of 
the toilers. As introduced into the west by the efforts of Saul—Paul, 
Christianity was to remain an oriental philosophy of life. It was essentially 
a man’s religion. It originated in a world in which the male of the species 
was relieved from almost all drudgery by allowing his wives and his slaves 
and his female children to do his harvesting and plowing and watering 
and spading for him, and Pauline Christianity was very careful not to interfere 
with any of these popular male prerogatives To this very hour not 
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a single theologian has been able to prove that Paul and his followers 

the serf as anything but a two-footed piece of cattle.” This is a somewhat 
surprising statement, when one how St. Paul wrote to Philemon 
concerning his runaway slave, “ my child Onesimus whom I have sent back 
to thee in his own person that is my very heart, that thou shouldest have him 
for ever no longer as a servant but a beloved brother.” It is true that 
Onesimus did not return to Colossae in his own Ford car, but he was none 
the worse for that, since he belonged to a world which did not judge men by 
their possessions. From the standpoint of Professor van mn he is a 
pitiable and contemptible object, from that of St. Paul he was to be envied 
as one who had achieved success in life. 


It is, of course, true that science has enriched the life of the ordinary man 
with new opportunities for leisure and enjoyment, but it does not follow 
that our civilization has learnt to make a better use of its increased resources 
than the civilizations of the past did with their limited means. From this 
point of view, the very interesting ~— on Play by Stuart Chase in this 
volume is by no means reassuring. It gives a depressing picture of the 
dreariness and futility of the amusements which are the social reward of the 
modern worker. Nowhere is the work of science more evident than in the 
sphere of amusement—the cinema alone is a marvel of scientific organization 
and aga and costs far more than the revenue of the whole Roman 
Empire. Yet it is but a gigantic toy, of far less spiritual significance than the 
crude beginnings of the European drama four centuries ago. 

Tue fact is that our civilization can be termed a scientific civilization only 
in the same sense as that in which the cinema is scientific. It has appropriated 
the technical processes of science. but it has applied them to non-scientific 
ends. There has been practically no attempt made to create a scientific 
way of life or order of society. From this point of view modern society 
is actually less scientific than the despised civilizations of the past. In ancient 
China or Greece the wise man was par excellence the statesman, and he devoted 
his science to the right ordering of civic life. No doubt the sociology of a 
Confucius or a Mencius was of an elementary type, but for all that it repre- 
sents a genuine attempt to discover the laws on which social life is based and 
to co-ordinate the social order with the order of nature. In modern America, 
on the other hand, we have the spectacle of an elaborate scientific organization 
of the subordinate activities of society combined with a completely haphazard 
and undirected development of social life itself. What is wrong with modern 
civilization, as Mr. Bertrand Russell points out in his chapter on Science, 
is not too much science, but too little. But even he limits his demands to 
an increased application of biology to the problems of eugenics, and has nothing 
to say about the social sciences proper. 

CuRIOUSLY the only essay which shows a clear realization of the 
function of soci is the chapter on the Arts by Mr. Lewis Mumford, and 
his balanced survey of the losses and gains of civilization from the introduc- 
tion of the new mechanical order is to my mind the most valuable thing in 
the volume. With the exception of Mr. Bertrand Russell, he seems to be 
almost the only contributor who recognizes clearly that our so-called scientific 
See is not a final achievement, but is Snoeems phase of eae 
which cannot be justified unless it is completed a further process of social 
and spiritual readjustment. “ Science,” he concludes, “ cannot take the 
place of religion and philosophy ; nor can engineering arrogate to itself 
the provinces of all the other arts. Our sciences, our ideologies and our arts 
are, on the contrary, essential to humane living ; and their expression in 
wholeness furthers and effectuates life.” C. Dawson. 
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A SOCIAL INTERPRETATION OF EDUCATION: by Joseph 

Kinmont Hart, Professor of Education in the University of Wisconsin. 
To the making of this vigorous and arresting work have gone “ ten years 
of University teaching, a year of ing in a backwoods country school, 
seven years of editorial and research in New York City,” with family 
traditions of Scotch Universities and experiences of the American Frontier. 
There are hints of the backwoods energy in the writer’s demand for contact 
with real life and his ruthless attack on the substitute commonly offered 
by organised education. 
Tue high regard in which the Common School is held in America springs 
from the recognition of the fine types produced by the country school in 
pioneer days. But, Professor Hart shows in his first section, this education 
SeuML dads « Udaecin fs We Lea Bake Ue ackask dices bet of the whole 
community. The frontier is just a late example of the Primitive 
Community with its immemorial occupations and ceremonies living on the 
“* perceptual ” plane, where everything was directly present, where every- 
body was known to everybody, where through gradual participation in the 
life of the group, culminating in the adolescent rites, the individual received 
education as a natural development. The study of the “ Primitive Group 
as Educator” brings out the richness and unity of this kind of teaching 
before the school an institution. There are no schools, in the 
Golden Age, just as William Morris finds no school in his Nownere. The 
pioneer American village, however, had its school which was the heir of 
ages even in its narrow formality. The reading of history in the first section 
ee ere ce eee oe oeaee ae Seveling 
up of the primitive unity when the grou ws beyond perceptual limits 
and develops complex relations : Ang Sa hestening of natural interests 
into systems and institutions must be traced so as to explain the school, as 
we generally assume it, secluded and detached, au dessus de la mélée. It 
is, indeed, the Platonic “ academy,” a refuge from the now unmanageably 
complex and formidable world, a substitute and interpretation offered to 
the young. Plato has become for the writer a symbol for the tendency to 
withdraw from life into an abstract world to be apprehended by the inte 
cil, os alk Gen tn. Gen cietant Giggs feemsdl tates in lettees ond umber 
have the highest regard. 
Tue village itself is a corrective of this concern with abstraction, and no 
great harm is done ; but in modern days, when in Professor Hart’s phrase 
the Country School has come to the City, its detachment from real life is 
reinforced by the necessities of the industrial world. The t commercial 
city of to-day can be apprehended only conceptually. , teachers 
also for the most part, cannot enter into the activities of its institutions. 
Sr ee ee ee ae ee of these activities, using 
symbols and ial as a eee ee ee 
besides difficult, ity is to child life, so 
ony eres Roger hgh Br Arn see ve. 

“A shadowy isle of bliss 
Midmost the beating of the steely sea.” 


Now, this attitude is natural and up to a certain point , but in 
hin ssusnd-qnsticn Pusionser Slest dhowe- ie lengua of tin achoels becoming 
er ap arena! ten Rentian Deven No amount of internal efficiency, 


organisation of the pupil’s time by “ problem,” “ project ” and 
cfr on ar Cal Aer fs mg Sl gy Cor 
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In the sections dealing with the whole range of influences which actually 
educate us, and with their in tion in a full community life under modern 
conditions, Professor Hart indicates the lines of advance which may lead 
to this fuller experience. One feels here, in spite of the interest and vivacity 
d 0: ee The way is clear in some 
respects. example of Denmark is given ; teaching given to the young 
adults does influence life outside the school. But Denmark, like the old 
American settlement, had not gone very far into the industrial jungle. We 
are told to seek salvation in contact with industry without any guidance 
as to actual steps to be taken. As a matter of fact, this sort of contact was 
very profitably studied in this country in connection with the project of the 
Continuation Schools in Mr. Fisher’s scheme ; the same insistence on real 
relations with the work-a-day world outside the school is being expressed 
by many teachers in planning for the coming Modern Schools when our 
school-leaving age is raised. The methods of modern geography teaching 
in our schools, the regional surveys associated with Leplay House and 
affecting the outlook om gel numbers of teachers bring home sometimes 
unexpectedly how “ the generations interpenetrate ” so that we have not 
lost contact entirely with the general life, and may find natural modes of 
access 


Proressor Hart dwells rather on the experiments of small social groups 
like those on the Atlantic sea-board independent, it would seem, of the 
ordinary school controls; it is indicated earlier that such experimental 
worlds belong “to the rebellious arts, radical political parties, heretic 
religions and unconventional moralities.” They suggest the delightful 
communities in some of our rural counties where fortunate children may 
develop outside the great city—whose raving monsters remain undisturbed. 


Mort significant, perhaps, is one of the concluding chapters on the “ educa- 
tional statesman”: the future superintendent of schools, while furthering 
an education which brings “ all times and all lands to the nurture of the 
common life,” must know the world in which he lives and works—the 
streets and factories and business houses and “ what machines are doing 
to men.” With all deference to Professor Hart, he must, in short, be Plato’s 
Philosopher-King with an exceptionally full experience of the Cave. 
W. HinpsHaw. 





POLITICS AND EDUCATION: by Leonard Nelson, Professor of 
Ethics and Politics at the University of Géttingen, translated by Wm. 
Lonsdell. London: George Allen & Unwin, 1929. pp.253- 78 Od. net. 

As far as I know I was the first writer in this country to call attention to 

the movement, associated with the name of Professor Leonard Nelson, 

whose sudden death a few months ago at the age of forty-five in the midst 
of manifold activities, must have been lamented by all who followed that 
movement with interest. In July, I published an article in the PILGRIM 

under the title “A German i 

account was given of a number of 

Pusiic Lire (OFFENTLICHES LEBEN), dealing with what I then described as 

a “movement of encouragement and promise.” In this article I called 


Nelson gave a lecture on “ The League of States,” in which he anticipated 


the adopted i In i there appeared in the Socio- 
Coe adopted in 1919. Aeras ae massive’ philosophical works, 
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SYSTEM DER PHILOSOPHISCHEN RECHTSLEHRE UND POLITIK, in which I referred 
also to his previous as massive philosophical work KRITIK DER PRAKTISCHEN 
Vernunrt. From this review the translator of this volume quotes some 
sentences, which express my appreciation of Nelson’s position. I was 
ht into correspondence with Nelson himself, and a number of his 


disciples ‘have visited me. For a time I gave the movement all the help 
I could, until I found that it was definitely opposed to the Christian churches 
in Germany. While the attitude of the State Churches before 1918 to the 
social movements of the people offered some justification for that opposition ; 

the reason for it is much less good than it was ; and the translator is not 

i in his unqualified statement, “‘ that on the Continent, the organised 
churches are marked by a narrow nationalism and by opposition to the forces 
of progress and human uplifting ” (p. 16). Since 1918, and especially since 
the Conference at Stockholm in 1925, the German churches especially have 
become interested and active in international and social movements. I 
cannot agree with the translator that the “ progressive movements in Great 
Britain would gain if for the inspiration which Christian faith supplies both 
for research and service were to substitute the philosophic truth of the 
right which alone can give force and definiteness to their social and political 
activity.” Nevertheless I welcome this volume, as of interest and value ; 
and can Eaeetpontiand the wisdom of the selection made, the appropriate- 
ness of the order adopted, and the excellence of the translation, which often 
reads more easily than does the German original. 


Tue cbject of Nelson’s movement is to secure the reign of Justice in human 
society by the proper training of its political leaders. In the first of the 
lectures here translated he shows that this end cannot be secured by demo- 
cracy, as democracy cannot ensure the right kind of leadership ; that can 
be obtained only as a party of reason or justice is organised. In the second 
lecture he sketches the kind of education necessary for leadership. The 
conditions of such leadership is expert political knowledge, and philosophical 
insight in forming the political judgment, with skill in the art of politics 

of superior power of will. Character is as important, even more 
important than ability, and this character should combine the qualities of 
strength and refinement, for the first without the second lapses into 
brutality, and the second without the first into sentimentality. The 
education necessary includes care of the body, systematic scientific work in 
mathematics and physics, and the acquiring of ethical standards. The will 
must be educated to secure strength, alertness and purity. ‘‘ Three attri- 
butes of will are essential : Strength, in order to be in earnest about its 
purposes ; alertness, which guards from becoming the slave of habit ; and 
purity, which places strength and alertness at the service of true public 
aims.” (p. 94). Besides these intellectual and moral qualifications the leader 
must” have a capacity for organisation, he must know how to use the 
available means for the desirable ends. 


In the third lecture he shows how the education of the leaders is the way 
to the politics of Reason. With Kant and Fries he holds that reason provides 
an ethical principle of absolute authority, and that on this principle all political 
action must be . The ideal is not to be known and discovered by an 
ppeal to the Eternal Goodness, nor to .ie fostering of spiritual values, nor 
; associations. He challenges our right to develop individual 
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for the culture of each soul; and each generation would lose the gains of 
its education unless established in institutions. (Nelson it is clear not 
object to the endeavour to make men sober by Acts of Parliament.) The 
realisation of the moral ideal demands and justifies the use of political power 
for thisend. But the power can and will be so used only as there is education 
for political leadership. 

In the fourth lecture Nelson deals with the dangers to which the man is 
exposed who is seeking to realise an ideal. He insists on the need of Ernicat 
REALISM ; a recognition of what is practicable. The idealist who cares only 
for the purity of his own soul, the assertion of his ideal whether he can actualise 
it or not, “ deserves to be called an Enthusiast ” (p. 160). The true idealist 
must also be a realist ; he must take account of all the conditions on which 
the realisation of his ideals depend. He will be neither an Optimist, who is 
sure that the ideal must be realised, nor a Pessimist, who is as sure that it 
cannot be : and he will avoid the false idealism of the one, and the false 
realism of the other. This realism may appear to bring him into “ a doubtful 
neighbourhood, that of an Opportunism which puts on a cloak of Idealism in 
order the more freely to allow regard for circumstances to govern the choice 
of its aims” (p. 171). But the difference is this : “‘ To choose the means 
So as to achieve the end is an entirely different thing from choosing the end 
so as to accommodate it to the means” (p. 173). Fidelity to principle is not 
enaeiant, etng sretnem tn enabanerpryenn, Mais water He Sans 
conditions allow the closest approximation to the realisation of the i 
and do not involve its abandonment altogether. Of such compromise the 
use of the League of Nations is given as an illustration. The ethical realist 
learns resignation, the acceptance of the best possible, even when it falls short 
of the best conceivable. 


So far only ethics has been discussed in relation to politics. In the sixth 
lecture there is a comparison of the moral and religious view of the world. 
Here Nelson with Kant insists on the autonomy of ethics—the absoluteness 
of duty based upon personal insight. But while the Ethical view has relation 
only to a man’s life in Nature and in History—not to the highest good, the 
Religious view rises higher—a world under the sway of the Divine will. So 
far as the Religious view involves fatalism, the absolute dominance of that 
Divine will, it is inconsistent with the moral, which must insist on personal 
responsibility. The contradiction of the two views is avoided in the ‘Trans- 
cendental Idealism, which recognises the necessary limitations of our know- 
ledge, “we cannot positively know the world of things in themselves. 
Morality must not, however, be made dependent on religion. Man can 
himself both know and do his duty. ‘The certainty he has of his freedom, 
and of membership in a world, above the necessity of nature, “ under the law 
of freedom and the good” is his by faith ; “it is of a religious nature. 
Religion has its real life in the “ feelings which are associated with the ideas 
of faith.” (pp. 212-213.) ‘This religious life can be awakened by the devo- 
tion to the pure service of Justice. The account here given of religion, and 
its relation to morality must be pronounced as altogether inadequate, and as 
indicating an incapacity on the part of Nelson of either apprehending or 
appreciating what the Christian religion offers and does even in the region 
of morality. Like Kant, his master, he is insensitive to religion, what 
Eucken has described as characteristic religion, its distinctive features. 

Tue last lecture gives an account of the “ International League of Youth,” 


the organisation by which he has endeavoured to give practical effect to his 
ideas. Its object is the education of leaders and followers, who as a party 
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State will seek to bring political life under the sway of the Right or 
ice, which i discloses as duty. From the outline 
i i has been made of the excellent synopsis the trans- 
i ill be clear that Nelson does not regard social progress 

ion 0 providence, but as a human 


ft a supernatural 
rinciple of which can be discovered by a philosophical 


iti conscience. With this I am in substantial agree- 
ment, while regretting his failure to do justice to man’s religious consciousness. 
A. E. Garvie. 





* SOCIAL WORK AND THE TRAINING OF SOCIAL WORKERS ” : 
. (In the University of North Carolina Social 
. Price gs. nett. University of North Carolina 


to interest and assist social workers. The style is 

and the book can be read with ease and pleasure. The 
i It would not appear that she is herself 
consequence, social workers have a chance of seeing 
position as it appears to an outsider. Such a survey is 
most part, social workers are painfully aware of the 

lic knows nothing about them, and cares nothing 

; first six chapters are eminently ful disentanglements 
vast confused material of social work, which is ing less than human 
i i i . Many things which we have 
idly and logically for us here. 

to ask ourselves questions about our 

ich we have never asked, and 

. iti m an outside standpoint, 

impo our efforts which we do 

be somewhat small, random, unthought-out, 

ith limited or no adequate 

so far unrelated to a far more 

the social and political 


ii 


parelece 


the major questions of 
the scientist and to the 


in the earlier chapters of the book how con- 

rs, the book is going to 

and og Ae the last chapter entitled 

iences.” re we attempt to splinter 

thank her for the information 

the educational equipment, 

ica. The only source of actual 

i the Russeli Sage Foundation, which 

925. Readers will doubtless remember 

. Foundation have the services of 
a A A We learn Ee = 
Charity Organisation Society on a given day, cent. had left after 
nine months, 60 per cent. after twelve months, while after two years only 
on cent. remained. It would be interesting to make a tabular comparison 
the London Society, whose 29 offices as to considerably more than half 
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of them, are in the charge of secretaries who have been with the Society for 
twenty years and over. We learn, further, that a questionnaire addressed 
to 1,258 social workers in 221 cities of the U.S.A. showed that 50 per cent. 
of the men and 40 per cent. of the women had had a full College tion, 
but that only 7 per cent. of either sex had had a full College and full School 
of wager Fie nse On the antecedents of social workers, the Russell 
Sage 1 30 per cent. coming from teaching ; 21 cent. 
from business ; 8 por cont. from the Ministry ; 6 per cont. from jocrasliam, 
and 6 per cent. from law. Miss Walker attaches very great importance to 
the poor level attained by the salaries of social workers in America. The 
Russell Sage study showed that in 129 organisations in 81 cities of the U.S.A. 
in 1925 the average annual salary of the social worker was 1,517 dollars ; 
that of Elementary School Teachers, 1,844 dollars. Since 1919 the teachers 
eb ed NE ang he pitied pammgdendea mi 5 On the other 
hand, enquiry showed that of 190 men, 33 were receiving 5,000 dollars a 
fas, Soe Sree ae SG paid 8,000 dollars a year. However, 
iss Walker admits that people are not in social work altogether for what they 
can get out of it, but she is quite emphatic in saying that if the work is to 
get the more completely equipped personnel which she considers it requires, 
if they are to take their place among branches of scientific pursuit, they will 
have to be paid greatly enhanced salari:s. 


Tue Russell Sage enquiries, and all the information available to Miss Walker, 
bring out a great preponderance of social case work over other branches of 
social work. When we remember the definite technique of American social 
case work—the high standard that it sets to itself—the powerful organisation 
for keeping the work of all the cities up to standard—the constant intercourse 
between the leaders in family case work—the output of literature on the sub- 
ject—the amassing of information by the Russell Sage Foundation—we 
become aware of the striking contrast between the situation in this country 
and in America. It would not be an exaggeration to say that in this country 
the proportion of social workers consciously doing case work, or admitting 
thoit wiltinnnnts te de anqthing of tee hind, or ta appeove of the existence of 
such type of effort, is very very small ; that they have hardly any common 
standard, and no organisation whatever for securing or maintaining one. 
The New York Charity Organisation Society, in 1923, made an analysis of 
public and private expenditures for welfare in New York City. In that 
year 70 million dollars was expended, of which 37 per cent. was raised by 
taxation. This would indicate that the Voluntary Societies play a very 
predominant part in America, which explains the predominance of social 
case work over the other branches. Another illustration of the different 
situation on the two sides of the Atlantic is provided by this observation of 
Miss Walker’s—* Recently the physician in charge of a thoroughly modern 
University Hospital and medical school ready to open, announced he was 
unwilling to receive patients until he was assured of an adequate department 
of social service in the Hospital.” 

Miss WaLKER quotes from Miss Richmond’s “ What is Social Case Work ?” 
and wisely goes to her for her definition, namely, “ those processes which 
develop personality through adjustments, consciously effected, individual 
by individual, between men and their social environment. It is character- 
istic of the fairness of our author that she quotes freely from social workers, 
who declare that they know of no University courses which would help them 
in their wo later on in the book she is going to throw her weight 
on the side of the Universities. 
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Her description of the American Schools of Social Work is summary, and 
does not give the impression of being first-hand. However, for her definition 
she to Doctor Porter R. Lee, Director of the New York School of Social 
Work, who gave as the two objectives in social work instruction in December, 
1925— 

gt of i and ing field objecti 

S oc po rp working concepts knowledge regarding objectives, &c., 
2. “ Devecopment of students’ native abilities to put into practice this body of 
knowledge.” . 


OF the 35 schools she finds that five are entirely independent of a University. 

include the extremely important New York School of Social Work and 
the New York Training School for Jewish Social Work. This is a point 
of first-class importance for our country, where these schools have failed 
to preserve an independent existence outside the Universities, and in the 
opinion of some, have by no means gained by their absorption. On page 
173 she makes the astonishing statement— 


“* "Tere is little to draw men of ior ability to the faculties of these schools when 
facilities for work are not more . In a number of places only a crusading 
irit and a sincere belief in the programme can account for the personal sacrifices 
nest end ys Bag Amd woe p> Meawancr seal rile-peedbenaee” 

of large responsibilities, o and infinite worry, do not necessarily lead 
advancement of a successful programme. Lack of leisure may in to large 
degree the failure of school faculties to produce publications, and their failure to 
orient themselves in the general field of the social sciences.”’ 


No one who has come into contact with the staff of the New York School of 
Social Work, or of several others, is likely to agree with Miss Walker. But 
she has to admit that the personal sacrifices made by those who serve on these 
faculties may be accounted for by “‘a crusading spirit and sincere belief in 
the programme.” It is time to return to the final and controversial chapter 
of book entitled ‘“‘ Science and Social Work.” Miss Walker says— 

“‘ EVIDENCE points to little real appreciation social workers of the connection 
esmwen thelr wathtand doe Seiad ob tke Goclal sciences.” 


WE would submit that the experience of social work produces in the minds 
of the workers a conviction that nothing can take the place of first-hand 
contact with the mysterious actualities of life—that as soon as the thinker 
is removed from this contact he is condemned to analyse and reanalyse, 
arrange and rearrange, words, which are little more than counters, losing 
as the process continues, more and more of such real content as they ever 
. That this is inevitable we have learned from the researches 
into the nature of thought, by Bradley, and Bosanquet, themselves following 
the Germans and the Greeks. Social workers, in consequence, believe them- 
selves to be on very solid ground when they discount the value of academic 
discussions and treatises—nor are they prepared to admit that University 
Professorial Chairs of the present day, adorned with titles indicative of 
wisdom, and authority in the subject matter of their work, are in any sense 
pioneers, as Miss Walker would seem to imply. Social workers feel that 
have yet to learn an insight into the problems of social life superior to 
displayed by the writers of the Golden Age of Athens. In opposing 
of Miss Walker’s last chapter, we will go further and contend 
best contributions to thought about social problems have been made, 
being made, by the social workers themselves in all countries. 
J. C. PRINGLE. 
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CITIZENSHIP AND THE SURVIVAL OF CIVILISATION: by 
Sir George Newman. Yale University Press. 254 pp. 1928. (118. 6d.) 
Or making many books on Citizenship there is no end, nor is there likely 
to be for some time yet, for the conception of the content and meaning of 
Civics has to be expanded greatly before the thought of the many is satisfied 
about it. Even the of the few who have had greater opportunities 
to survey the field of Citizenship is curiously limited, as though there was a 
fear of making the citizen too human, by letting him stray, as such, outside 
the bounds of institutions, votes and statistics. He is allowed to scale 
the heights of metaphysics, but seldom asked to take a pickaxe and knock 
down ; he is shown the vision of the City Beautiful, but not told the 
next street to go through in order to reach it, nor advised of the many labours 
of digging to economic roots, of paving with sensible education, and of 
breaking up of outworn theories which have to be performed before Utopia 
can be built. 
Sir George Newman, who gave the Yale Lectures on the Responsibilities 
of Citizenship for 1928, here publishes them, makes some approach to 
the discussion of an expanding civic idea, and calls Citizenship a “ growing 
function like the functions of the living organism.” So as our social life 
becomes more complicated and interdependent, the scope of citizenship 
must expand to fit itself to the ever-expanding conditions. 
WITH a sense that the citizen is the main agent in civilisation he called his 
series of lectures “ Citizenship and the Survival of Civilisation ” ; and he 
takes us from the growth of the civic idea through philosophy, politics, 
health, and mutual aid to the climax of education for citizenship, which last, 
he considers, together with physical capacity, the two solutions for the survival 
of States—‘ health of the body and education of the mind of man. Let 
them be as simple and broad as commonsense can make them, but they 
are first and other good things second. For the Ages have passed the word 
to Science.” 

But he omits the purpose of this health of body and education of the mind, 
Fer nner on Stee ts rar ec: a 
iligent, honest, competent, public-spirited business man is to be a goo 
citizen,” and again, the ones tiga man with his own individuality of 
body, mind, and spirit, and his first duty is to bring that trinity of personality 
to its highest and best in form and function.” Unless the personality is 
devoted to service there is no citizenship, for the essence of citizenship is the 
co-operation for improvement. Aristotle knew that when he said, “ One 
citizen differs from another, but the salvation of the community is the com- 
mon business of them all,” which implies more than survival and self-develop- 

ment. 

A sketcu of English social philosophy and the growth of social ideas and 
institutions has this good passage, indicating that the ordinary people really 
make the real history— 


Tne fifteenth century appears at first sight to be ¢ dreary poried witheut disdinction 
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They laid, in fact, the foundations of a new English society. The 
men of the New Learning, the leaders of the Reformation, the pi ho revealed 
the New World were created under the concealed influences of the fifteenth ce 


“ Tue care of childhood is the highest index and criterion of citizenship,” 
is a sentence in an early lecture that prepares us for the concluding one on 
“ Education in Citizenship ” that rightly crowns the series. The citizen- 
ship which the author has in mind is thus— 

and 


J * 1 Iti . . 
in one living common interest, integrated and conjunct, which makes human life 
fermonin, Soetend of balan watinneted as.seietionned, It must be unified to save 
ife from false dualisms ; it must be exercised and kept active that it may grow and 
achieve ; it must be in accord with the objects and essence of the universe in order 
to endure ; and to be effective it must be associated with society.” 


As the Part I. of a guide to Citizenship the book is competent and unimpeach- 
able, but a Part II. is needed, to follow the last lecture on Education, showing 
to what causes and movements of to-day the citizen should devote himself 


for “ the salvation of the community.” EM.W. 





KARL MARX: HIS LIFE AND WORK: by Karl Vorlander. 


THE present moment is an opportune one for the appearance of such a book ; 
for now that socialism has entered the arena of practical politics it behoves 
both its friends and its enemies to make a survey of its past and mark the 
circumstances that have attended its development. Herr Vorlander’s book, 
however, aims at more than a mere elucidation of Marxism, for it aims at 
showing what manner of a man this was whose doctrine captured the imagina- 
tion of thousands, while his personality remained concealed from all but a 
chosen few. 

As the details of his boyhood and early manhood are unfolded before us we 
learn i ok Seeeeeenes ale eeoeeeannnncenemeencnennd tho cost 
astic student of philosophy into the fiery revolutionary, and as we study 
history of his later years we realise to what extent his dislike of the vague, 
idealistic and sentimental theories of his contemporaries is accounted for by 
his early training in logic and philosophy. We get a glimpse of him during 
his long years of exile, struggling against privations and engaging in heated 
controversies with his many enemies ; but we are also allowed to enter 
within the narrow circle of his private life, to study him as a husband and 
father, and to become acquainted with those men whose devoted friendship 
is in itself a testimony to much that was human and lovable in Karl Marx. 
IN estimating the value of his work for posterity it seems unnecessary to 
insist, as Herr Vorlander is inclined to do, u & the originality of his though. 
assis peant dion da:deagiinis dn'thn siledn.ol auary. balers it honwens oo it 
through the lips of one. Few, however, will wish to dispute Herr Vorlander’s 
claim that Marx found socialism a philosophical and ethical aspiration, and 
left it a political doctrine based upon scientific and economic principles. 

To all interested in following the processes of such an evolution this book 
can be heartily recommended. Herr Vorlinder writes of Karl Marx with 
sympathy and insi Bae 20 Mare Aer, Pinatas Be sie, ones, ble, Mea 
and prejudices. book is enriched by 14 tions which add to its 
value as a human document. V. Lous. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


MARRIAGE AND THE STATE: by Mary E. Richmond and Fred S. 
Hall. Russell Sage Foundation, New York. 1929. 


One of the most urgent and probably the most complex of the domestic 
roblems of the United States is the effective administration of its marriage 
ws. There are 48 States in the American Federation, each a social 
laboratory in itself, with its own history, its own laws, and its own methods 
of admi ing them. ‘The situation to-day is “ too often a hodge-podge.” 
Neither the te nor the individual is protected. Various remedial 
measures have been discussed in Congress in recent years, and the present 
volume is an examination of their validity from a careful study of how the 
“ marriage license system ” actually works out in daily practice. Mr. Hall’s 
Dicest OF AMERICAN MARRIAGE LAws IN THEIR SOcIAL AsPECTS (1919) was 
originally undertaken as a preparation for the present inquiry which has 
been carried on continuo’ over a period of nine years. 

IN a survey of this nature it is important to know the method of investigation. 
This is clearly indicated as (1) Field Observation : (2) Library Research ; 
(3) Interpretative Studies. Field work was concentrated on seven States 
of diverse origin and development, viz., Massachusetts, Illinois, New York, 
reap bpp ep California, ~— 1 spor a conditions in 
other parts country were repo y correspondence and by clippi 
bureaus. These clues were followed up in 96 cities and towns of By 
while the whole coun a es ee eee ee 
684 places altogether. from all sources were collated and compared 
with law reports and other official documents. 


Mucu of the argument of the book is foreshadowed by an introductory 
section on the indigenous character of marriage laws. In the language of 
the authors “ a sense of backgrounds ” will always have to enter into social 
reforms that relate to marriage and marriage law in the U.S.A. The early 
immigrants brought with them their various stocks of traditions and religious 
beliefs, and subsequent migrations further postponed the ition of 
common marriage customs. The marriage laws of Massachusetts and New 
York to-day illustrate the effect of early frontier conditions. New York has 
always been cosmopolitan from the earliest settlements. In 1644, Father 
Jogues reported that Manhattan had 18 different languages; and in the 
century before the Revolution, executive authority underwent 33 changes 
with a ing lack of stability in the development of court procedure. 
On the other hand, the indepen (of ish institutions) and the 
purity of race among the early settlers over a long period encouraged the 
growth of a consistent marriage policy and led to a unified sentiment in the 
New p of States. Thus Common Law marriage has never 
been ised in Massachusetts, while it is still tolerated in New York. 


States the license system of the present day is an adaptation 
of the governor’s license which was, in turn, an adaptation of the bishop’s 
license. This procedure of substituting a governor’s license for the banns 
ee en en Se ane ee ee, 

the way for the modern marriage li . The isolation and toil and 
acer mcaa nao ond lecnared anaes 
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in later territorial or State laws relating to marriage. In 1834, Milwaukee 
had a population of 400, of which 7 were women. Even more than the 
absence of schools gl a rance of men along the border accounts for 
the ee of girls were still children. On the later frontier sudden 
changes of economic conditions, as in California and Oklahoma, have 
profoundly affected the administration of marriage laws in these States. 
Adventurers went to the gold fields, leaving their responsibilities behind 
them, and the consequent increase in divorce and separation during that 
iod is reflected not only in the unusually careful provisions against 
raudulent marriages in the earlier laws of California, but also in the 
of interest shown to-day throughout this State in measures of reform. These 


suggest that remedies, which ignore early frontier conditions, are 
cot Ehely to be effectual. 


In the discussion of the problem of the evasive out-of-state marriage the 
sociologist will find an interesting suggestion of the rise of the ‘“‘ compact 
state” which is described by Prof. F. J. Turner as follows :— 
NEW governmental organisation to be evolving, not by theory, but 
E Sree rene ts coer ees 
cc section as an In oO 
the national machinery. Teuiclhl teteiieelst GF i> Pedieid Maerve Deak: 
analysis of census statistics, all add to the same conclusion.” —(ANNALS OF 
THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN GEOGRAPHERS, Vol. 16, No. 2, June, 1926.) 
A SCIENTIFIC understanding of regional life as a basis for certain government 
functions is regarded as a possible line of development. The other sugges- 
tion of more immediate application, apart from a spirit of inter-state co-op- 
eration, is the Double License Plan. Candidates applying in a State where 
both are non-resident would also be required to present as evidence of 
faith a license obtained at the residence and marriage license district of the 
prospective bride. 
Tue Double License Plan depends for its operation on adjustment between 
States ; but many of the current defects within States could be remedied 
by setting up central bureaus with advisory and supervisory powers over 
local license offices. All fees should be paid into the public treasury, and 
issuers ought to receive fixed salaries. Simple procedures are available for 
controlling the time, place, and method of license issue. Violent change 
is deprecated in any State ; reform must proceed slowly and naturally when 
regional facts and requirements have been thoroughly ascertained. For 
this purpose much might be done by committees and voluntary bodies 
organised State by State. There are fundamental aspects of marriage 
administration, however, which can only be improved by enlightened public 
opinion. 
Most of these suggestions arise from problems that are peculiar to the 
United States. The most topical aspects of the subject in this country are 
the question of raising the minimum age of marriage and the proposal to 
appoint a Commission to inquire into clandestine marriage in Scotland. 
As some reference is made to the Hardwicke Act which abolished marriage 
by consent in England, the authors might have noted that this form of 
ceasttan, Mt-intcetioen lo dleatty ampateedie.atll ainanl conteadt. in, 800% 
Law. The title is an ambitious one for a book of this size, but the survey, 
on the whole, is a very conscientous piece of work. Its arrangement, 
however, has led to occasional prolixity. For the convenience of the general 
reader the text might be relieved of some statistical detail and repetition of 
points adequately dealt with and emphasised in the early chapters. 


R. G. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


SOME TRIBAL ORIGINS, LAWS & CUSTOMS OF THE BALKANS: 
by M. E. Durham, London. Allen & Unwin. 1928. 318 pp. (20s.) 


Miss DuRHAM enjoys a worthy tation for her welfare work in the 
Balkans and already has other lished work to her credit. She has 
performed a good service in writing this book on the tribes of Albania and 
Montenegro, among whom have persisted right up to recent times crude beliefs 
and customs recalling Pacific islands rather than the continent of Europe. 
ALTHOUGH even a professor of education may jeer at the tidy-minded 
person, yet most of us have a sneaking regard for him. Many would 
much further than this, for, when a book is placed in our hands, not 

do we admire orderly arrangement therein, but we are ready to complain 
if the author fails us in this respect. It is a great pity then that Miss 
Durham’s book is marred by a lack of systematic treatment of the subject- 
matter. This is a great defect from the point of view of the general reader, 
who expects knowledge to be digested before it is placed before him, and 
even r from that of the scientific student, working to widen the 
bounds of knowledge in his province. It is true that Miss Durham would 
be the first to admit the incompleteness of her work, but she has not 
marshalled with the strictest discipline the facts which she has collected. 
It is a somewhat laborious task in reading the book to find out what is known 
and what is unknown. Hence it is difficult to decide at what point it would 
be best to commence further inquiry under such a recognised heading as 
religion, references to which occur on widely scattered pages. . 
OCCASIONALLY, it is true, a paragraph summarizing a sub-section of the 
book is inserted. The following passages may be quoted from the section 
introducing the tribes : “‘ The present tribes of Albania are in all probability 
mainly descended from the pre-Slav Balkan inhabitants. In the Serb 
Empire the herdsmen were recognised as Vlah and Albanian.” The 
Montenegrin group of tribes “ appears to have been composed largely of 
Vilah and Albanian herdsmen, some of whom have been Serbized only 
within the last few generations.” It is noteworthy that Miss Durham has 
followed the methods of inquiry adopted by other observers in a land where 
historical documents are insufficient and pedigrees long, but has made no 
mention of the systematic studies in human geography and ethnology of 
Cvijié and the geographical institute of the University of Belgrade. 

A WELL-REASONED account of Mithraism is given, suggesting the pre-Turk 
origin of the crescent. It appears in Section III., the title of which is 
“Tattooing and the Symbols Tattooed.” The connection between these 
topics may be obvious, but surely even in conversation such a diversion 
would be introduced only with an apologetic “‘ By the way.” The reader 
must wait until he has read of magic, soothsaying, taboos and kindred 
subjects in Sections VII. and VIII. at the end of the book before attempting 
to reconstruct the religious fabric of the mind of a tribesman. There it is 
found that old beliefs, in the Balkans as elsewhere, have been grafted on to 
Christianity and Mohammedanism, old customs have been rationalized and 
ancient devils masquerade in Christian dress. It is in these later pages, too, that 
one meets the Albanian who wore a piece of meteorite continually in London 
and was never shot at once. Incidentally it should be remarked that this is 
but one example of the many humorous references contained in the book. 


THE text has been illustrated by photographs and a number of good, simple 
sketches by the author herself. are showing tribal distributions 
and sketches of tattoo patterns, serpent and bird designs, including the 
sokol (falcon) symbol so familiar to students of Czechoslovakia also, pear 


patterns, pigtails and headshaves. There is also a bibliography. 
269 J. L. Otver. 
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THE HUMAN FACTOR: by Alfred Hook. P. S. King & Son Ltd. 
(8s. 6d.) 
Tue book deals in a discursive manner with many of the problems of 
present day society, from the “human nature” point of view. While 
many of the author’s comments are interesting the train of argument is 
not sufficiently consecutive to be convincing. 
F. C. 





“ZUR IDEE UND TRADITION DES FODERALISMUS”: by 
Dr. Erich Hunger. 77 Seiten. Verlag, G. Braun in Karlsruhe. 
(Kartoniert, Mk. 3.) 

EvROPEAN peace, in the opinion of the author of this book, demands a breaking 

up of the centralised bureaucratic State and a sociological examination of 

its doctrinaire ideology. The State and its theoretical justification, 
sovereignty, are not sanctified above inquiry, but technical 
instruments of government which must be adapted to current needs. 
expen cl from bow hough a rani stony ee 
ro sw “ from iw” organised autonomy on federa- 

pa ea Me ; eure frm the, ie of Care th — 
shows leadership an mr goth which em of the West, 

Seve copensliaed Sotho the sociheal antithesis of Individiad end State, 

reconciled and bound together by class, folk, or country. 
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